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COURTESY OF JOULES FALLIER 


Local Baltimore artist Joules Fallier created an art installation of ceramic weapons that passersby buried in sand to memorialize victims of homicide. 


Baltimore Ceasefire seeks a three-day halt to homicide 


By VALERIE CHAVEZ 
Senior Staff Writer 


Baltimore City’s  sec- 
ond Ceasefire Weekend 
took place Friday through 
Sunday, organized by the 
group Baltimore Ceasefire 
365 (Ceasefire). The organi- 
zation called for a 72-hour 
citywide halt on homicides 
and shootings with the 
slogan, 


“Nobody Kill Any- 


body.” The group plans to 
hold these events every 
three months. 

Throughout the city, 
Ceasefire held various 
events with the goal of rais- 
ing awareness of the rising 
homicide rate in Baltimore 
and encouraging discus- 
sion within the commu- 
nity. These events included 
talks, art exhibitions and 
community walks. 


Native American activist 
condemns DAPL injustices 


ELLIE HALLENBORG / PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Winona LaDuke was a key organizer during the DAPL protests last year. 


By JACOB TOOK 
News & Features Editor 


Winona lLaDuke, a 
Native-American envi- 
ronmental activist, spoke 
about creating a more in- 
clusive democracy in the 
US. as part of the JHU Fo- 
rums on Race in America 
on Wednesday. 

LaDuke is a writer and 
politician with the Green 
Party. In the 2016 election, 
she became the first Native- 
American woman to receive 
an electoral vote for Vice 
President. LaDuke is a Har- 
vard alumna and the execu- 
tive director of Honor the 
Earth, a nonprofit support- 
ing environmental justice 
for indigenous people. 

The group played a sig- 
nificant role in the Dakota 
Access Pipeline demon- 

_strations in 2016, in which 
members of the Standing 
Rock Sioux Tribe in North 
and South Dakota protest- 
ed a planned oil pipeline 
through their reservation. 


Enbridge Inc., a Canadian 
energy company, was a key 
advocate of and investor in 
the pipeline’s construction. 

LaDuke said that she is 
concerned that the Trump 
administration prioritizes 
corporate interests over 
human rights. 

“That is part of the crisis 
that we have in this coun- 
try,” she said. “Neither 
Mother Earth nor the rest 
of us have the same rights 
as a corporation.” 

She said the civil rights of 
Native Americans in North 
Dakota are often neglected. 

“We refer to North Da- 
kota as the ‘deep North,” 
she said. “Hatred for In- 
dian people is really high 
there. Every demographic, 
statistic for these people is 
very bad — incarceration 
rates, poverty rates. Two 
of the poorest towns in the 
country are in the Stand- 
ing Rock reservation. It’s 
really a huge justice issue.” 

LaDuke said that she has 

See FORUMS, pace A4 


On Sunday, Ceasefire or- 
ganized ‘a candlelight vigil 
on Brentwood and 32nd 
Street. 301 candles were lit 
for the 301 lives lost this 
year to homicide. As of 
press time, this number has 
increased to 303. Passersby 
were encouraged to light 
additional candles, and 
many who did said they 
knew someone who Was a 
victim of homicide. 


helped him engage with 
different communities. He 
hopes that Ceasefire Week- 
end will help others to step 
outside of their comfort 
zones and address citywide 
issues. 


ing a The of the group bs 


“I hope and pray that 
this will help make a differ- 
ence. [Ceasefire has] helped 
me come out of my seclud- 
ed life and be more brave,” 
Dagold said. “A year ago, I 
wouldn't have been putting 
a poster on the corner of 
Greenmount and 33rd.” 

Sophomore Justin Cho at- 


tended the candlelight vigil. | 
He said that learning about 
the issues of crime and pov- | 


community. 
“T really got into social 

issues in my freshman year 

when I came to Baltimore. 

I didn’t know much about 

the city,” Cho said. 

Susan You, a sophomore, 
See CEASEFIRE, pace A5 


By SARAH Y. KIM & 
News & Features Editor 

| ANNA GORDON 

For The Vews-Letter 


One year ago, Donald 
| Trump won the U.S. presi- 
dential election, leaving 
many Hopkins students in 
shock. They spray-painted 


sions for students to share 
their thoughts and feelings. 
Professors spent lectures 
reflecting on the election, 
asking how the polls, which 
initially predicted that Hill- 
ary Clinton would win, got 
it all wrong. 

One year later, students 
reflect on the impact of the 
2016 presidential election 
and how it has changed 
their lives and college expe- 
riences. 


iKe 


Last September, the Col- 
lege Republicans endorsed 
Trump in a Facebook post. 
Following criticism from 
many students, the group 
released a second post say- 


ing that they would not 


Students reflect on the 
election one year later 


encourage anyone to vote 
for Trump and that people 
should their con- 
science.” 

Junior Joseph Klein, an 
executive board member for 
the group, said that though 
he and some other Col- 
lege Republicans opposed 
Trump at the time, they 


“vote 


the Blue Jay thought 
statue and that it 
the mu- was _nec- 
ral | boards “Tt’s hard to essary to 
outside the let Trump 
Mattin Cen- be an outward voters feel 
ter with Republican on a supported. 
anti-Trump > “college campus pet gk: 
slogans. o us. club as 
They joined — JOSEPH KLEIN, a whole 
a_ citywide MEMBER OFTHE stands 
protest COLLEGE REPUBLICANS _ by that 
against choice,” he 
Trump. The i j said. “We 
University defend 
hosted  ses- people’s 


rights to choose who they 
want to vote for. That, in 
the end, is probably our 
most important drive.” 

Klein said the College 
Republicans have not sig- 
nificantly changed the way 
the club has run since the 
election. 

“We didn’t feel the need. 
We're a flexible organization 
as is,” he said. 

On the other hand, Col- 
lege Democrats treasurer 
Emma Cook said that the 


Hopieiie community. 
“We had a moment 

when we were like, ‘What 

can we do now? What can 

we do to be more recep- 

tive?’” she said. 

Since the election, the 
See TRUMP, pace A4 


Reporter Joy-Ann Reid explores polarization in media 


By EMILY McDONALD 
For The News-Letter 


Joy-Ann Reid, a politi- 
cal analyst and host of MS- 
NBC’s morning talk show 
AM Joy, gave a presenta- 
tion titled “Journalism in 
the Age of Fake News” on 
Thursday, Nov. 2. Her visit 
was a part of the Milton S. 
Eisenhower (MSE) Sympo- 
sium’s 2017 speaker series. 

Reid recalled attending 
the 2015 White House Cor- 
respondents’ Dinner dur- 
ing the Baltimore Uprising 
that followed the death of 
Freddie Gray. The contrast 
between those two settings 
led her to rethink her own 
responsibility as a journalist. 


“We were coming face to 
face with the dichotomy of 
what we were living in our 
lives and what was hap- 
pening in the real world,” 
she said. 

Reid expressed frustra- 
tion with the distrust many 
Americans feel toward the 
news media due to grow- 
ing political divisions. 

“What we see is that the 
two sides of the country are 
just moving apart and that 
people have fewer and few- 
er overlapping views,” she 
said. “A lot of Americans, 
increasingly, get their news 
not from people like me but 
from their friends and from 
their family.” 


According to Reid, 


many Americans began to 
perceive a liberal bias in 
the media at the turn of the 
20th century. She pointed 
to the reporting of black 
journalist Ida B. Wells, 
who covered lynchings in 
the South. Many white 
Southerners at that time 
interpreted her reporting 
as biased. 

Reid also attributed 
the increased polarization 
in political discussion to 
former President Ronald 
Reagan’s revocation of the 
Fairness Doctrine in 1987. 
This policy, enacted in 
1949, required media out- 
lets to dedicate airtime for 
multiple points of view on 
controversial issues. 


After Reagan revoked 
this policy, Reid said that 
she saw a rise in media 
that was either strictly 
conservative or strictly lib- 
eral, and people began to 
get news exclusively from 
sources aligning with their 
own political views. 

She said that the polar- 
ization of news sources 
has been exacerbated on 
social media. 

“We're living in what I 
call an age of unbelief, and 
what that means is that, 
over time, there evolves 
an attitude among modern 
Americans that if you don’t 
like the news stories, you 
just don’t believe them,” 

See SYMPOSIUM, pace AS 


INSIDE THIS ISSUE Drawing the line on empathy 


Thor film revitalizes franchise 


Luis Curiel writes 
that the newest 
addition to the 
Marvel universe 
was surprisingly 
refreshing. 
ARTS, PAGE B3 


Lily Kairis addresses that while being empathetic 
is an important quality, it should not come at the 
cost of your wellbeing. VOICES, PAGE A8 


An IDEAL debate on campus 


Students of the Hopkins College Democrats 
and Republicans debate on issues ranging from 
the travel ban to freedom of speech on college 
campuses. NEWS, PAGE A3 
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SGA outlines plans for 
future student union 


By KELECHI 


NWANKWOALA 
kK r The >» News Lett 7 

The Student Govern- 
ment Association (SGA)’s 


weekly meeting this Tues- 


previously endorsed these | 


plans in the past. 
However, because of ob- 
stacles and the graduation 


of some former members of | 


the committee, plans had 
subsided. Now the SGA 
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Prolessor examines Black Lives Matter movement 


| By PETER JI 


Senior Staff Writer 


Associate Professor of 


| Philosophy Chris Lebron 


spoke about his latest book 
The Making of Black Lives 
Matter: A Brief History of an 
Idea on Tuesday, Nov. 7 at 
Red Emma’s Coffeehouse. 


| Lebron will be teaching 


an undergraduate course 
titled “The Making of 
Black Lives Matter” next 
semester. 

His book offers a short 
history of the struggles 
that African Americans 


| have faced and how they 


day began is hoping to 
with a_pre- fully commit 
sentation c¢x7 > : to this idea. 
by Career We're trying SBN en | 
Center Com- to make sure with the 
munications most opti- 
Specialist everybody mistic time- 
Rebecca Shil- knows we're here line, most 
lenn. students © sit- 
Shillenn to talk to you.” ting in this | 
discussed _ re- room won't | 
sources _ that — REBECCA see the Stu- 
the Center SHILLENN, dent Union,” | 


provides, such 
as the Career 
Academies, 
and said that 
it is trying to 
expand its student outreach. 

“Not a lot of people know 
the Career Center,” she said. 
“We're trying to change 
that. We're trying to make 
sure everybody knows 
we're here to talk to you.” 

She also presented the 
Center’s goals for the 2017- 
18 academic year, which in- 
clude connecting students 
with more internships and 
increasing the use of Hand- 
shake, an online platform 
where students can connect 
with employers. 

Shillenn asked SGA how 
the two organizations could 
work together to spread 
awareness about the Cen- 
ter’s resources. The SGA dis- 
cussed possible measures 
such as making the Center 
more accessible to freshmen 
and sophomores or allow- 
ing the Center to send mes- 
sages through Blackboard. 

Junior Class Senator 
Soumi Haidara said that 
currently, the Center is only 
accessible to wupperclass- 
men. He supported the idea 
of reaching out to more un- 
derclassmen. 

“Those are the people 
who don’t know what they 
want to do,” Haidara said. 
“A lot of them are confused.” 

Shillenn ended her pre- 
sentation expressing hopes 
of further collaborations 
with SGA on increasing the 
Career Center’s outreach. 

Afterwards, two repre- 
sentatives from Hopkins’ 
Students for Environmental 
Action (SEA) presented their 
plan for Planet Runway, a 
student run fashion show. 

They believe that Planet 
Runway is a step towards 
forming a stronger partner- 
ship between the Univer- 
sity and the community. 

Using the materials pro- 
vided, students will make 
and model original designs. 
The student with the best 
design will be awarded a 
cash prize. Any clothing 
left over will be donated to 
a local thrift store. 

Freshman Class Sena- 
tor Aspen Williams intro- 
duced the bill to fund the 
event, and the bill passed. 

SEA hopes that Planet 
Runway will be a fun and 
engaging way for students 
to learn about the envi- 
ronmental harms of cheap, 
disposable clothes, also 
known as “fast fashion.” 

Toward the end of the 
meeting, Vice President AJ 
Tsang began a presentation 
about the construction of 
a student union, or a gath- 
ering space for clubs and 
groups. 

Plans for this student 
union are not new. The 
SGA, specifically the Stu- 
dent Services Committee, 


CAREER CENTER 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Tsang said. 


He _ esti- 

SPECIALIST mates that 
the project | 

would cost 


about $120 million and 


will be completed no ear- | 


lier than 2022. 

He emphasized the need 
for public approval and a 
coordinated social cam- | 
paign so that this plan is not | 
sidelined. Tsang suggested 
holding a fundraiser where | 
students could buy bricks 
for 99 cents each. 

“We have a thousand 
bricks... every student signs 
a brick and we deliver a 
pile of these signed bricks 
to Garland or the Board of 
Trustees,” Tsang said. 


relate to black empower- 
ment today. Lebron said 
the book serves as a re- 
sponse to the election of 
U.S. President Donald 
Trump. 

“If Donald Trump won 
the election of the biggest 
democracy in the world, 
he has won the election by 
re-invoking the history of 


| white supremacy,” he said. 


According to Lebron, 


| Trump’s victory last No- 


vember was a response to 
the advancement of people 
of color, which made some 
white people uncomfort- 
able. He noted how some 


| individuals have respond- 


ed to Black Lives Matter by 
promoting the alternative 
slogan “All Lives Matter.” 

Although Lebron be- 
lieves that Black Lives 
Matter lacks a cohesive 


message, he commended 
the movement for raising 
awareness about systemic 
inequalities. 

“What Black Lives Matter 
ended up doing was to get 
three words in front of the 
American public to make a 
statement: that for centuries 
black lives have been dis- 
posable,” he said. 

However, because Black 
Lives Matter does not havea 
leading figure, Lebron sees 
the possibility for problems 
to arise. He feels that people 
get too caught up in the fre- 
quent protests and violence 
of the movement. 

“What this movement 
seems to revolve around 
is the horror of it all,” he 
said. “Think about Michael 


Students discuss Standing Rock film 


By SIRI TUMMALA 
Staff Writer 


In conjunction with the 
Office of Sustainability and 
the new group Indigenous 
Students at Hopkins, the Of- 
fice of Multicultural Affairs 
hosted a screening of the 
2017 documentary Awake: A 
Dream At Standing Rock on 
Tuesday. The screening was 
part of CultureScape, an 
annual week of events pro- 
moting cultural diversity. 

This was the first event 
organized by Indigenous 
Students at Hopkins, 
which is in the process of 
being officially recognized 
by the University. 

Senior Joshua Bertalotto, 
a Native-American student, 
explained the purpose of 
the club. 

“A main thing we want- 
ed to do is make sure we 
are promoting awareness 
of some of the cultural 
things that are important to 
us and some of the traves- 
ties that have happened in 
American history that a lot 
of people don’t know,” he 
said. 

The three-part film fo- 
cuses on efforts to stop 
construction of the Dakota 
Access Pipeline through 
the Water is Life move- 
ment, which promotes 
protecting water from fos- 
sil fuel industries. 

The oil pipeline, which 
was finished in April runs 


through the Standing Rock 
Native American Reserva- 
tion and has sparked pro- 
tests across the nation. 

Footage in the docu- 
mentary shows officers us- 
ing pepper spray, shooting 
rubber pellets and unleash- 
ing dogs and water on un- 
armed protesters. 

They also put barbed 
wire on Turtle Island, the 
sacred ground of the Stand- 
ing Rock people. 

The documentary also 
highlights the communal 
and spiritual lifestyle of the 
Standing Rock Sioux Tribe. 
An overarching theme of 
the film was to educate and 
ultimately inspire people to 
contribute to the movement. 

After the screening, 
Bertalotto engaged the 
audience in a discussion. 
Everyone in the audience 
introduced themselves and 
explained their motivation 
for attending. 

The audience was com- 
prised of students and staff 
members, some of whom 
work for the Hopkins Center 
for American Indian Health. 
The Center, which is part 
of the Bloomberg School of 
Public Health, works to im- 
prove the health and wellbe- 
ing of Native American and 
Alaska Native communities. 

Bertalotto explained that 
in addition to giving view- 
ers a sense of the scale of 
movements against the 
pipeline, the documentary 


; ELLIE HALLENBORG/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
A new Native-American student association hosted the film screening. 


a 


— 


showed the relewanics of 


the pipeline to indigenous | 


groups and, other margin- 
alized people. 

“It wasn’t just about 
water. It wasn’t just about 
this one river. It wasn’t just 
about this one tribe,” he 


general trend of oppressed 
people not wanting to be 
oppressed anymore. You 
could see that it was not 
just a native movement but 
that it was something big- 


” 


ger. 
An audience member 
built upon  Bertalotto’s 


comment by sharing what 
stood out to her in the film. 

“I think something that 
is always interesting to 
think about is what wasn’t 
mentioned, and the thing 
that is really special to me 
is the tribal unity that was 
formed,” she said. “This 
type of unity hasn’t hap- 
pened since the American- 
Indian movement.” 

Sophomore Tyra An- 
drews commented on how 
this screening changed 
her perspective on media 
coverage and police bru- 
tality. 

“I know the media said 
it was peaceful protests, but 
then also other parts of the 
media were trying to paint 
water protectors as savages 
or really violent,” Andrews 
said. “From this movie, I 
realized that there is seri- 
ously an issue with media 
and police brutality.” 

Freshman Joel Espi- 
noza elaborated on what 
he hopes people will un- 
derstand about indigenous 
people. 

“We are actual people, 
and we are here on cam- 
pus to not only spread 
awareness about the is- 
sues concerning us but, 
through the movie we 


‘just watched today, also to 


show how these issues ap- 
ply to everyone else in our 
country,” Espinoza said. 

é 


Brown rotting in the street. 
Eric Garner saying he can’t 
breathe. Black Lives Mat- 
ter, aS a leaderless move- 
ment, is in danger of not 
having a message that ev- 
erybody can understand at 
the same time.” 

In his book, Lebron de- 
scribes black leaders who 
fought for racial equality, 
such as Frederick Douglass, 
Ida B. Wells, Anna Julia 
Cooper, James Baldwin and 
Martin Luther King Jr. Leb- 
ron said that today, racial 
activism is not as effective 
as it has been in the past. 

He explained several of 
the techniques that black 
leaders have used to com- 
municate with white people. 

Firstly, Lebron called for 
people to be unashamed 
in presenting their griev- 
ances. For example, he said, 
in 1852 Frederick Douglass 
gave his speech “What to a 


Slave is the Fourth of July” | 


to a white audience. In the 
speech, Douglass gives 
constitutional arguments 
against the slave trade. 
Lebron thinks Douglass 
was the first black thinker 
to effectively articulate 


| views about why racial 
said. “This was about this 


equality matters against 


| the background of white 


supremacy. 

Another important fig- 
ure, Ida B. Wells, a well- 
known African-American 
journalist, exposed lynch- 
ing to the American public. 

“Journalism was a tech- 
nology, was a device for 
telling local stories that 
told something about the 
state of the nation,” Leb- 
ron said. 

Another technique, 
which Lebron called 
“counter-colonization of 
white imagination,” refers 
to exposing white Ameri- 
cans to the reality of black 
culture. 

“Part of counter-coloni- 
zation of white imagination 
is not trying to earn the 
sympathy of white Ameri- 
cans; it is trying to see black 
Americans in a particular 
way,” he said. 


For example, —Leb- 


ron said that Langston 
Hughes, a poet and a 
leader of the Harlem Re- 
naissance — the growth of 
black culture in the New 
York City neighborhood of 
Harlem during the 1920s 


FILE PHOTO 
In 2016, Hopkins students and community members participated in a Black Lives Matter demonstration. 


— counter-colonized the 
white imagination. 

“{Hughes] was using the 
idioms of jazz and blues, 
knowing that white Ameri- 
cans were listening to his 
art. He was presenting the 
vitality of black life to white 
Americans,” Lebron said. 

Lebron also discussed 
the ideas of the scholar 
Anna Julia Cooper, who 
highlighted how different 
aspects of one’s identity 
intersect and contribute to 
oppression. 

“She, fighting as a black 
person, a feminist, shows 
that there is no hierarchy of 
oppression. If you oppress 
lesbians, you oppress black 
people, and if you oppress 
black people, you oppress 
lesbians,” he said. 

For Lebron, another 
important tactic used by 
black leaders is to respect 
their oppressors. Accord- 
ing to Lebron, this view 
was theorized by James 


“Baldwin -and best exem- 


plified by Martin. Luther 
King Jr. . 

“How can you love 
when you see so much 
hatred in America?” he 
asked. “The argument for 
love comes down to the 
following. James Baldwin 
tells his nephew that he 
can't let white Americans 
define who he is. He says 
you have to love these 
people because they need 
it too.” 

Several Hopkins  stu- 
dents attended the event 
and enjoyed engaging 
with the ideas presented 
in Lebron’s talk. Fresh- 
man Ben Schneider agreed 
with Lebron’s criticisms 
of the Black Lives Matter 
movement. 

“His discussion of the 
necessity of a movement to 
have a concrete leader, a set 
of goals and an agenda was 
interesting,” he said. 

Freshman Sabrina Ep- 
stein appreciated Lebron’s 
discussion of black thinkers. 

“I think what I found 
interesting was the dis- 
cussion about black au- 
thors whose works I’ve 
read in the past and how 
they fit in the wider move- 
ment,” she said. “I wish I 
had been taught in school 
more about how they fit 
more into the Civil Rights 
Movement.” 


Letter, the headline 


book as a novel. ; 


Errata: Nov. 2 Edition 


In the Nov. 2, 2017 edition of The News- 


Maryland radio show host debuts new 
novel” incorrectly identified Ric Cottom’s 


The News-Letter regrets this error. 


of the article “Your 


(ter 
ie 
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By TIANCHENG LYU 
For The News Letter 


Non-partisan student 
organization IDEAL host- 
ed and moderated a de- 
bate between the College 
Democrats and Republi- 
cans on Wednesday, the 
one-year anniversary of 
the 2016 U.S. presidential 
election. 

Three students from 
each group offered their 
opinions on the Iran nucle- 
ar deal, freedom of speech 
on college campuses and 
the most recent iteration of 
the travel ban. 

The students began by 
discussing the Iran nuclear 
deal, an agreement reached 
in 2015 between Iran and 
six countries: the U.S., the 
United Kingdom, Russia, 
France and Germany. 

The agreement was sub- 
sequently endorsed by the 
U.N. Security Council. 

Under the agreement, 
Iran agreed to eliminate 
its stockpile of medium- 
enriched uranium, cut its 
stockpile of low-enriched 
uranium by 98 percent 
and reduce by about two- 
thirds the number of its 


IDEAL hosts Ne 


Signed, 
Rina ns 


break- 
out time 
was be- 
tween two 
and_ three 
months,” 
he said. 

He elab- 
orated on 
why this 
new time- 
line was 


especially 
concerning. 

“Through 
the JCPOA 
— and the 
to 
lengthen that time by forc- 
ing Iran to ship out its ura- 
nium — the time has been 
lengthened to two years. In 
international policy, that’s a 
lifetime,” Pultman said. 

Next, students debated 
freedom of speech on col- 
lege campuses in light of 
recent student protests 
against “hate speech” 
across the U.S. 

Sophomore Frank Guer- 
riero, a College Democrat, 
began his argument by 
stating that the current 
dominant narrative of a 


goal is 


gas centrifuges for 13 “free speech” crisis doesn’t 
years. exist at all. 

While the Republican “What we have instead 
platform is the sen- 
included sationaliza- 
strong ere “Traditionally, RS as Ca 
cism of the : few, very 
agreement, we tend to be isolated and 
the Demo- 1: . very remote 
cratic _plat- biased, but this thidents on 
form offered debate platform campuses 
its support. that don’t 


Durin g 
the debate, 


provided us with 
both sides.” 


represent our 
educational 


junior Joseph system, our 
Klein, an ex- — YOOHYUN KWON, country or 
ecutive board ~ FRESHMAN our — genera- 
member of tion,” he said. 
College Re- He added 


publicans, first pointed out 
three aspects of nuclear 
weapons, which included 
development (or uranium 
enrichment), | weaponiza- 
tion and deliveries. 

Klein argued that the 
terms of the agreement, 
also known as Joint Com- 
prehensive Plan of Action 
(JCPOA), were insufficient. 

“Since the agreement, 
Iran has in no way halted 
its development of deliv- 
ery capabilities and has 
tested missiles on no less 
than five occasions since 
JCPOA,” he said. 

He elaborated on some 
of Iran’s more recent be- 
haviors on the global stage. 

“There is also mount- 
ing evidence of a grow- 
ing Iranian-North Korean 
military alliance in both 
nuclear weapon testing 
and missile technology,” 
Klein said. 

On the other hand, ju- 
nior Aaron Pultman, a 
member of College Demo- 
crats, argued that the fo- 
cus of nuclear weapons 
should be on the “break- 
out time,” which is the 
time required to produce 
enough weapons-grade 
uranium (WGU) for one 
nuclear weapon. 

“Before the JCPOA was 


that a global perspective 
was key to properly under- 
standing the issue. 

“The USS. is still very far 
ahead of other countries 
in terms of accepting ‘hate 
speech,” he said. 

Guerriero added that 
students should recognize 
and call out extremely hate- 
ful speech. 

“We shouldn’t condemn 
student groups or univer- 
sities for considering some 
kinds of speech unaccept- 
able,” he said. 

He gave specific ex- 
amples that have come up 
in recent public discourse 
about free speech. 

“There is speech in this 
country that we all decide 
is unacceptable, like Neo- 
Nazism, white suprema- 
cism, and ‘peaceful’ eth- 
nic cleansing,” Guerriero 
said. 

Senior George Gulino, 
a College Republican, dis- 
agreed and said that there 
is indeed a crisis of “free 
speech” on college cam- 
puses. 

“Universities ought to 
be havens for free thought 
and free expression, with 
the unfettered exchange 
of ideas that drive scien- 
tific and scholarly innova- 
tion,” he said. 


EDA INCEKARA/PHOTOGRAPHY STAFF 
IDEAL is a nonpartisan group committed to promoting political discourse. 
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He identified a shift in 
the environment of college 
campuses that discourages 
some students from shar- 
ing their opinions. 

“Students are afraid to 
express views considered 
unorthodox for fear of be- 
ing condemned by their 
peers, by professors and 
by the administration,” he 
said. 

Lastly, College Repub- 
licans and Democrats dis- 
cussed the recent travel 
ban announced by the 
Trump _—_ administration. 
The latest ban expanded 
on previous versions and 
aims to impose perma- 
nent restrictions on travel 
rather than the previous 
90-day suspension in the 
original ban. 

The updated list of 
countries includes Iran, 
Libya, Syria, Yemen, So- 
malia, Chad and North 
Korea. 

Junior Brian Montesinos, 
a College Republican, un- 
derscored the constitution- 


Supreme Court  stater 
on the authority of the ex- 
ecutive state. 

Furthermore, Mon- 
tesinos discussed the po- 
tential value of the policy 
by going over the coun- 
tries on the travel ban. 

“North Korea is on the 
ban — that’s pretty self-ex- 
planatory. Second is Iran,” 
he said. 

He elaborated on why 
Iran might have earned a 
place on the list, which he 
connected to recent devel- 
opments in Syria. 

“The Iranian. govern- 
ment hasn't cooperated 
with the U.S. government 
in regards to intelligence- 
sharing and has funded 
terrorist organizations. 
Syria is a failed state, and 
ISIS has occupied parts of 
Syria,” he said. 

Montesinos elaborated 
that the Trump admin- 
istration has tried to act 
in the best interest of the 
country by implementing 
the ban. 

“There is no way for 
[the Syrian] government 
to be able to communicate 
whether the immigrants 
that come into the U.S. are 
terrorists or not,” he said. 

He explained some of 
the difficult circumstances 
facing these countries. 

“Yemen is facing a civil 
war right now. Most coun- 
tries are justifiable with 
some type of logic,” Mon- 
tesinos said. 

He later further clarified 
his view in an email to The 
News-Letter. 

“I do not believe the 
travel ban is good policy, 
but it is constitutional,” 
Montesinos wrote. 

In response, College 
Democrat and __ senior 
Emma Cook argued that 
the Trump travel ban is 
not a constitutional legis- 
lative measure. 
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Participants debated the Iran nuclear deal, Trump's travel ban and freedom of speech on campus. 


mocrals and Republicans for debate 


“Even with Venezuela 
and North Korea, the point 
still holds that the Trump 
ban is targeting Muslim 
countries instead of coun- 
tries with terrorist activi- 
ties,” Cook said. 

She explained her con- 
cern that the ban might 
validate discrimination 
and harmful rhetoric in 
the United States. 

“The ban allows for the 
objectivity that can easily 
let xenophobia and hate be 
exercised by immigration 
officials,” she said. 

After the debate, audi- 
ence member and fresh- 
man Yoohyun Kwon said | 
that he enjoyed hearing 


opposing student view- 
points. 
“The event itself is a 


great educational experi- 


4 al er] Y 
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ence in that we are actually 
able to hear what the opin- 
ions of Republicans and the 
Democrats are,” he said. 
He elaborated on the | 
unique opportunity pre- 
sented by the debate in al- | 


| lowing audience members | Schlesinger said 
nea B ected! os aaahlowisn ahated thew ase 


t _ place because of the Univer- 
sePe™omimitnent to open- 


“Traditionally, we tend 
to be biased, but this de- 
bate platform provided us 
with both sides of the argu- 
ment,” Kwon said. 

Freshman Nile Liu said 
that he grew up in a pre- 
dominantly | Democratic 
family, but he liked hear- 
ing from the Republican 
students in order to engage 
with different ideas. 

“During this event, I ac- 
tually agreed with the Re- 
publicans on some of the 
issues being discussed,” 
Liu said. 

He commented on the 
differences he observed. 

“It’s interesting how 
different the attitudes of 
the two parties were. The 
Democrats were more 
willing to stick to the rules 
while the Republicans 
were more about getting 
the point across,” he said. 
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The Stieff Silver Build- 
ing, a 1.2 acre industrial 


| complex, rises up above 


the surrounding Hampden 


_ neighborhood across from 
| Wyman Park, about a mile 


from Homewood. 

The Whiting School of 
(WSE) has 
rented several labs and of- 
fices in the space since 2002, 


and earlier this month the 


University announced that 
it had purchased the build- 
ing for $17.55 million. 

The  Stieff Company, 
a Baltimore silversmith 


| firm, first built the facil- 


ity in 1925. The company 


| was founded in 1892 and 


closed in 2009. 

In 1929, a few years after 
construction of the original 
building finished, the com- 
pany doubled its size, result- 
ing in financial difficulties 
during the Great Depres- 
sion. In the 1950s, the Com- 
pany began manufacturing 
pewter, and the factory dou- 
bled in size again in 1971. 

According to Ed 
Schlesinger, the Benjamin 
T. Rome Dean of WSE, the 
University has  consid- 
ered buying the building 


| for several years and ulti- 


mately made the purchase 
to expand its research and 
administrative offices. 

“We decided that we 
needed both the current 


| and additional space going 


into the future,” Schlesinger 
said. “It was actually cheap- 
er to buy the buildings.” 

Schlesinger said _ that 
by taking out a loan from 
the University and that the 
school will pay the loan 
back with the money that 
previously went towards 
lease payments. 

In addition to WSE, the 
University’s Space  Tele- 
scope Science Institute, 
which processes images 
from NASA’s James Webb 
Space Telescope, also has 
offices in the building. 

Several tenants not af- 
filiated with the University 
rent space in Stieff as well. 
Schlesinger said that the 
University plans to honor all 
previous lease arrangements 
for third-party tenants. 

Hopkins currently uses 
Stieff for specialized re- 
search facilities. 

Schlesinger noted that 
WSE plans to expand these 
research facilities in the 
building as well as add new 
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University purchases 
Steff Silver building 


administrative offices for 
the Engineering for Profes- 
sionals program. 

Engineering for Profes- 
sionals is a collaboration 
between WSE and the Ap- 
plied Physics Lab (APL) that 
offers graduate degrees and 
certificates. Most classes in 
the program are offered at 
the APL or online, but most 
of the administrative offices 
for the program are located 
in Columbia, Md. 

Schlesinger also said that 
as an industrial building, 
Stieff is particularly well- 
suited to many of WSE’s 
current research projects 
and planned additions. 

“There is really no cost- 
effective way to replicate 
that kind of building on 
the Homewood Campus,” 
Schlesinger said. 

One new facility 
Schlesinger mentioned is a 
materials characterization 
and processing facility that 
will be used by researchers 
from many University divi- 
sions, including WSE and 
the Krieger School of Arts 
and Sciences. 

According to a 2013 arti- 
cle in the Washington Month- 
ly, Hopkins has conducted 
classified research at Stieff in 
the past. Some are concerned 
that purchasing the building 
violates a University policy 
which states that no classi- 
fied research may occur on 
an academic campus. 

According to a 2005 Uni- 
versity document _ titled 
“Policy on Classified and 
Otherwise Restricted Re- 

search,” this policy is in 


ness” in its research and aca- 
demic pursuits. Schlesinger 
said that the purchase of Sti- 
eff would not result in any 
change to this policy or its 
implementation. 

Schlesinger also dis- 
cussed planned renovations 
to the building. As Stieff is 
listed on the National Reg- 
ister of Historic Places, there 
are limits to what the Uni- 
versity can do with the exte- 
rior on the building. 

“We're still in the plan- 
ning stages of what that 
facility will look like,” 
Schlesinger said. 

He also noted the build- 
ing’s unique role in Balti- 
more’s history. 

“It’s an admirable history 
in the sense of craftsman- 
ship, dedication to their 
employees during the Great 
Depression and Baltimore 
landmarks,” he said. 
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TRUMP, From A1 
College Democrats have 
been trying not to align 
themselves too closely with 
the Democratic Party. In 
doing so, they hope to ac- 
commodate a wider variety 
of people on the left, in- 
cluding non-members. 

Communications Chair 
Kelvin Qian added _ that 
while there was no outright 
conflict between left-lean- 
ing students at Hopkins, 
there has been an increased 
sense of division among 
students since the election, 
particularly between sup- 
porters of Democratic nom- 
inee Hillary Clinton and 
Senator Bernie Sanders. 

“There was a feeling of 
mistrust between these two 
factions,” he said. “Our goal 
of becoming more inclusive 
has been so important these 
past few months.” 

Efforts to broaden their 
outreach included hosting 
a town hall and inviting 
both members and non- 
members to canvass vot- 
ers. 

Co-President Molly 
Brambi said that while such 
events were held before the 
election, they have been 
more frequent in the past 
year. Previously, the group 
circulated invitations to 
their events among a lim- 
ited number of people. 

“After Trump, conversa- 
tion wasn’t enough because 
everybody was talking 
about [politics],” Brambi 
said. “It made us realize 
that we should be taking 
action.” 


Engaging with oppos- 
ing views 


Devanshu Singh, presi- 
dent of the nonpartisan 
student group IDEAL, said 
that his organization’s role 
in facilitating dialogue 
between members of dif- 
ferent political parties has 
grown more important. 

“When Obama was pres- 
ident there were controver- 
sies, but things weren’t as 
stark and shocking and 
relevant to people's lives as 
they are now,” he said. 

Singh, who identifies 
as a left-leaning inde- 
pendent, thinks that the 
election made him more 
receptive to conservative 
viewpoints. 

“I used to be a lot less 
moderate than I am right 
now,” he said. “The elec- 


tion made me more cog-: 


nizant that there were 
people in the nation who 
could be very reasonable, 
normal people and who 


had opinions that I used 


to consider abhorrent.” 
Singh believes that stu- 
dents have become more 


willing to engage in dis- 


cussions with people who 
have opposing viewpoints, 
noting that some of his 
conservative friends have 
adopted more liberal per- 
Sis Be 


fe 


spectives in the last year. 

However, junior Shelby 
Sprigg, a_ self-identified 
libertarian, disagrees. 
She said that while she 
was able to have friendly 
debates with peers prior 
to the election, she has 
grown reluctant to talk 
about politics. 

“Now, if you don’t hold 
with the views of everyone 
else, you're not going to say 
anything because then it 
will just be you against a 
mob,” she said. 

Sprigg feels that she 
lacks a community of stu- 
dents with whom she can 
share her political views. 

“I don’t know a single 
other conservative — stu- 
dent,” she said. 

Klein believes that due 
to increased political divi- 
sions on campus following 
the election, the College 
Republicans lack unity. As 
a result, he often has dif- 
ficulty making statements 
on behalf of the club. 
Klein also expressed his 
frustration with having to 
counter assumptions that 
peers make about him and 
his views. 

“It’s hard to be an out- 
ward Republican on a col- 
lege campus,” he said. “A 
lot of people, they get ha- 
rassed, they get bullied, 
they get talked down to in 
class by peers.” 

Klein criticized what he 
sees as a “further decay of 
discourse,” as he believes 
that the media has been fo- 
cusing too narrowly on the 
persona of Trump himself 
for people on both the left 
and right to debate produc- 
tively about actual issues. 
In his view, politics has be- 
come much more personal 
and inflammatory. 

“It’s just so unhealthy and 
so dangerous that we need 
to be outraged by something 
at all times,” he said. 


Addressing hate 


Shortly after taking of- 
fice in January, Trump 
began implementing leg- 
islation that has directly 
impacted students at Hop- 
kins and other college 
campuses. He instituted 
an executive order ban- 
ning entry from seven 
Muslim-majority — coun- 
tries and called for an end 
to the Deferred Action 
for Childhood Arrivals 
(DACA) program. 

_Trump’s political rise 
has also occurred in con- 
junction with an increase 
in hate crimes and displays 
of white nationalism and 
neo-Nazism. 

Jewish Students Associa- 
tion (JSA) President Serena 
Frechter said that she is un- 
certain whether Trump's 
victory has led to a rise in 
anti-Semitism or whether 
she has simply become more 
conscious of it. 

_ This year, Frechter and 


4 


other 
ish 


Jew- 
stu- 
dents were 
waiting 
in front 
of a_ local 
temple for 
Rosh Ha- 
shanah ser- 
vices when 
a man ap- 
proached 
them. 

a Ege 
said, ‘neo- 
Nazis, they 
know what 
to do with 
you,” Fre- 
chter said. 

After fil- 
ing a report with the Hop 
Cops, they found out that 
the same man had been 
waiting outside Hopkins 
Hillel the night before. 

“(He] told two students 
that Hitler had the right 
idea of how to handle 
Jews,” she said. “Apparent- 
ly a lot of people have ex- 
perienced things like that... 
I never heard of it happen- 
ing before [the election].” 

She criticized Trump 
for failing to call out neo- 
Nazis for hate crimes 
while repeatedly express- 
ing his respect for Jewish 
culture. 

“It’s interesting seeing 
people who think we have 
more privilege because 
Trump’s family members 
are Jewish,” she said. 

Haroon Gbhori, — the 
president of the Muslim 
Student As- 
sociation 
(JHUMA), 
has observed 
growing Is- 
lamophobic 
sentiments 
within the 
last year. He 
said that sev- 


FILE PHOTO 
On Nov. 10, 2016, over 100 Hopkins students joined citywide protests against Trump. 
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“Our goal of 
becoming more 
inclusive has been 
so important 
these past few 
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Singh feels that Hop- 
kins has the right to take 
a political stance 
praised administrators 
for fostering political en- 
gagement. However, he 
questioned the Univer- 
sity’s ability to effectively 
respond to Trump’s new 
policies. 

“I’ve seen the Universi- 
ty send out a lot of emails, 
but I just don’t know what 
they can possibly do and 
how much they have 
done,” he said. 

Klein said that while 
he respects the Univer- 
sity’s right as a_ private 


institution to adopt po- | 


litical stances, he does not 


think it is the University’s | 
| nounced 
| of the pipeline, 


responsibility to be politi- 
cally responsive. 


“That’s our responsibil- ; 


ity as citizens,” he said. 
“We shouldn't be looking 
to someone else to do that 
for us.” 


An apolitical campus? 


Many students 
acterize Hopkins as an 
“apolitical” campus, es- 
pecially in comparison 
to institutions like 
University. of  Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, which has 
drawn national attention 
for its protests. 

Sprigg believes that 
Hopkins students are less 
politically active than 
some institutions because 
left-leaning students as- 
sume everybody shares 
their views. 

“Berkeley 
is a political 
campus __ be- 
cause there 
are different 
groups. who 
are willing 
to admit dif- 
ferent stand- 


eral JHUMA ” oints on 
members months. initigor she 
have been — KELVIN QIAN, said. 

impacted HOPKINS In com- 
by Trump’s DEMOCRATS parison to 
travel ban, COMMUNICATIONS Berkeley, 
since _ their CHAIR Klein said 
parents have that — Hop- 


been barred 
entry to the 
U.S. In addition, attacks on 
Muslims have increased. 

“Hate crime is on the 
rise, and mosques, places of 
worship, community cen- 
ters are being vandalized,” 
he said. “That’s a scary 
thought for a lot of us.” 

Islamophobia is not a 
new phenomenon for Gho- 
ri, who has long been aware 
of how society perceives 
him as a Muslim. 

“Growing upin post 9/11 
America, a lot of people — 
myself included — feel a 
kind of apprehension,” he 
said. “What will happen 
if I’m on an airplane and I 
start speaking Arabic, or if 
you're a woman and you're 
walking down the street in 
a hijab?” 

Yet other student leaders 
at Hopkins did not feel that 
their lives had been notice- 
ably affected by Trump’s 
presidency. 

“Tt was more of a wake 
up call than anything in 
terms of how to personally 
navigate social justice or 
politics,” Cook said. 


The University’s role 


Since Trump’s victory, 
the University has issued 
several statements promis- 
ing to protect Hopkins affil- 
iates targeted by the Trump 
administration, including 
undocumented immigrants 
and citizens of Muslim ma- 


_jority countries. 


kins students 
were able to 
demonstrate in a way that 
did not disrupt daily life 
on campus. 

“We're mature people. 
We have a lot of other 
things to do,” he said. 

Brambi does not believe 
that Hopkins is necessar- 
ily apolitical. She charac- 
terized students as “pas- 
sively active.” 

“It’s just a struggle to 
get people to take action 
involving themselves in 
politics. Especially when 
people are busy with stud- 
ies or other activities,” she 
said. 

Cook agreed, saying that 
compared to students at 
other universities, Hopkins 
students are less inclined to 
take collective action. 

“People care individu- 
ally, but there’s not the 
cohesion that other uni- 
versities have in terms of 
people going beyond their 
individual issues and 
things they care about,” 
she said. 

Singh hopes that in the 
following years, students 
will help bridge the divide 
between both sides of the 
political spectrum. 

“The only way to ad- 
vance your own political 
thought is through hav- 
ing discussion with some- 
one from the opposite side 
instead of ignoring and 
branding them as radical, 
evil or unreasonable,” he 
said. 
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FORUMS, From Al 


| opposed the construction 


of pipelines in the state 
since early 2013. 

She and other opponents 
rallied and set up camps to 
block construction. 

They requested an En- 
vironmental Impact As- 
sessment and, according 
to LaDuke, attended every 
regulatory hearing to make 
their voices heard. As a re- 
sult of their efforts, they 
succeeded in stopping the 
pipeline. 

“We battled them, and 
on Aug. 2 of last year the 
Enbridge Corporation an- 
the cancellation 
” she said. 
Nobody would bet on us, 
and Enbridge certainly had 
no idea what it was getting 
into.” 

LaDuke spoke about the 


| violence protesters faced 


from police and private se- 
curity forces, who shot at 
demonstrators and set dogs 
on them. Despite this, the 
demonstrators were largely 
peaceful. 

“T want justice to work,” 
she said. “You will not have 
peace when your people 
are cold. You will not have 
peace if your people are 


afraid and are getting 
abused continuously by the 
police.” 


In addition to the Dako- 
ta Access Pipeline protests, 
LaDuke spoke about what 
she considers to be neces- 
sary changes in American 
society. 


— srs a lot of tao 
| ets in it. It’s an economic 


transformation. It’s a po- 
litical transformation,” she 
said. “It’s having the cour- 
age to be a country which 
recognizes the value of be- 
ing multicultural.” 

Contrary to Trump’s 
popular campaign slogan 
“Make America Great 
Again,” LaDuke said that 
America was great before 
the arrival of European 
settlers. 

She said that tribes like 
the Iroquois had embod- 
ied democratic values that 
were stamped out by colo- 
nialism. 

“The economics of this 
country are predicated on 
the idea that you can take 
anything you want, you 
can consume a third of 
the world’s resources, you 
can violate people’s human 
rights in other countries, 
take their land,” she said. 
“So long as you have this 
system, our rights are go- 
ing to continue to be vio- 
lated.” 

Kyra Meko, senior and 
president of Students for 
Environmental Action 
(SEA), a student activist 
group fighting for envi- 
ronmental justice, said 
that it is crucial to stand 
up to Enbridge’s future ef- 
forts to construct gas pipe- 


| talks environmentalism 


and | 


lines. 

“It doesn’t make sense 
to have the rights of cor- 
porations over the rights 
of humans because then 
you have a_- situation 
where a pipeline is run- 
ning through an area that 
is in fuel poverty,” Meko 
said. “Her people have 
managed to live here for 
thousands of years with- 
out messing things up. 
We've been here for a cou- 
ple hundred, and we're 
fucked.” 

She added that LaDuke’s 
perspective was _ particu- 
larly important for college 
students. 

“You can still write a 
Master’s or Ph.D thesis, 
but get out of your head 
and actually do some- 
thing,” Meko said. “So 
much of what is produced 
isn’t accessible to the peo- 
ple who actually need it 
anyway, to the people that 
that knowledge purports 
to benefit.” 

Freshman Barae Hirsch 
agreed that Hopkins 
should take a more active 
role in the fight against cli- 
mate change. 

“We use a lot of [resourc- 
es] for non-constructive ef- 
forts such as contributing 
to drone manufacturing,” 
she said. “We have a lot of 
potential at this University 
and we have a lot of re- 
sources, and we could use 
them for really constructive 
efforts.” 


She added that she finds 
y America’s treatment of Na- 
_ tive / me: ricans- in m »dern 


Ss 


“society unacceptable. 

“We have appropriated 
the entire country from 
Native Americans and 
benefitted from all of their 
efforts, and yet we still de- 
humanize them and don’t 
value them as _ people,” 
she said. “You can see that 
that’s the epitome of colo- 
nization.” 

Senior Freddie McCall 
added that even some 
practices at Hopkins were 
appropriated from aspects 
of Native-American cul- 
ture. 

“A huge part of the 
school is lacrosse, it’s such 
a big attraction,” he said. 
“That was started by Na- 
tive Americans, and that 


isn’t emphasized very 
much.” 
Hirsch said that she had 


seen proof of the negative 
effects of climate change 
on Native-American peo- 
ple in her home state of 
Alaska. 

“Colonization did not 
happen that long ago. Re- 
mote villages in Alaska live 
in less-than-third-world 
conditions that have some 
of the highest energy crises 
in the country with some of 
the most extreme weather 
conditions,” Hirsch said. 
“Fossil fuels are not sus- 
tainable, and they’re ravag- 
ing people.” 


, ELLIE HALLENBORG/PHOTOGRAPHY EDITOR 
Winona LaDuke spoke about the importance of multiracial democracy. 
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baltimore Ceasefire urges citizens to end violence Driver in Freddie Gray 
case cleared ol charges 


CEASEFIRE, rrom Al 
attended some of 
Ceasefire Weekend 
events. She said the events 
helped her to learn about 
the City’s past and about 
Ceasefire’s goals for the 
future. 


also 
the 


You said she enjoyed 
attending a_ talk titled 
“Marylanders to Prevent 
Gun Violence,” where 
speakers shared their per- 
sonal experiences related 
to gun violence. 

“T thought it was so 
powerful. It brought a hu- 
manistic perspective to 
gun violence,” You said. 
“[The speakers] always 
had a statement of action 
at the end about what we 
can do from here on out by 
channeling our emotions 
in a positive way.” 


Sopho- 
more Kath- 
erine Fu 


“As an artist, 


sl | think 
it’s really 
amazing 

o 
and 


hope 
in the fu- 
ture more 


Hopkins 
students 


will be 
more in- 
volved.” 
Despite 
efforts by 
Ceasefire 
volun- 
teers, one 


homicide 
occurred 
the 
weekend. 
Washington metro police 
officer Tony Anthony Ma- 
son, Jr. was shot and killed 
on Nov. 4. During the first 
Ceasefire weekend, which 
took place on 
Aug. 4-6, two 
homicides 


Over 


said that the ‘ occurred. 
weekend’s was I turning Through- 
hes helped away from the out the week- 
er to con- end, local 
nect what she problem or artist Joules 
had _ learned l _ ; 999 Fallier show- 
in public €aning into it: cased her 
health classes a JOULES FALLIER, installation 
to the real BALTIMORE titled Bury 
phenomenon ARTIST Guns Not Our 
of violence in Sons: Stop the 
Baltimore. Slaughter of 


Fu said that she hopes 
more students will take 
their learning beyond the 
classroom, and choose to 
engage with the commu- 
nity. 

“Tt was really interest- 
ing that there are so many 
community awareness 
events that go on, but not 
a lot of Hopkins students 
know about it,” Fu said. 


Our Daughters. The piece is 
a collection of ceramic guns 
and other weapons that 
each represent a life lost to 
homicide in Baltimore in 
2015. 

On Saturday, the instal- 
lation was set up on the 
corner of Pennsylvania Ave 
and North Ave along witha 
small plot of sand in which 
passersby could physically 


| By CATHERINE PALMER 


| Managing Editor 


|| Officer Caesar Goodson, 


7) | Jr, the driver of the van in 
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bury the guns. 

Fallier said she was in- 
spired to create the piece 
after hearing about the 
rising number of homi- 
cides in the city. Fallier 
catalogued each case in 


real time and _ learned 
about each victim. 
“IT would look them 


up on Facebook. I would 
maybe go to the place. I 
would look up their fam- 
ily,” she said. “I would do 
as much as I could to find 
out about them as people 
and then make a monu- 
ment for them.” 

She said that she want- 
ed to engage her com- 
munity and reflect on the 
issues she had been previ- 
ously ignoring. 

“As an artist, was I 
turning away from the 
problem or leaning into 
it? I decided to lean into 


it and to look carefully 
at each of the murders as 
they happened through- 
out the year,” Fallier said. 

Using art as a medium 
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An art installation allowed passersby to honor individuals lost to homicide in Baltimore. 


for expression has allowed 
Fallier to confront the ho- 
micide problem in Balti- 
more and help others un- 
derstand the gravity of the 
situation. 

“Instead of thinking I 
was smarter or better than 
the problem, I tried to get 
to know [the victims] in a 
more humbling and hon- 
est way,” she said. 

Fallier hopes that her 
art installation will have 
an impact on the com- 
munity and force others 
to reflect on the homicide 
problem in Baltimore as 
well. 

“So what do I want them 
to take away? A vibration, 
a rumble, a thought, a feel- 
ing... anything at all,” Fal- 
lier said. “Even if they’re 
pissed off at me, and I oc- 
casionally get that. That’s 
good! As long as they’re 
feeling something.” 


Sarah Y. Kim and Alyssa 
Wooden contributed rerport- 
ing. 
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MSNBC host discusses media bias and fake news 


SYMPOSIUM, From Al 
she said. “We have people 
believing what feels good 
rather than what's true.” 

Given Facebook’s al- 
gorithm, it recommends 
news stories for users 
based on stories they've 
previously viewed. Reid 
believes that this trend 
presents a unique problem 
for journalists. 

“We don’t have access to 
everyone, and people only 
have access to the infor- 
mation that they want to 
have access to,” she said. 
“We're fighting both the 
news bubble and we're 
fighting extreme partisan- 
ship. We're fighting active 
purveyors of conspiracy 
theories.” 

While Reid said that the 
political divide caused by 
news consumption is un- 
healthy for the country, 
she was unsure of possible 
solutions. She said that the 
media cannot make people 
believe what they do not 
want to believe. 

The country saw unprec- 
edented political polariza- 
tion during the 2016 elec- 
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COURTESY OF ROLLIN HU 
Reid, the host of MSNBC's morning talk show, AM Joy, spoke in Mudd Hall last Thursday. 


tion, in which Reid noted 
that, for the second time in 
16 years, a Democratic pres- 
idential candidate won the 
popular vote but lost the 
election. 

She credited this to the 
fact that Republican voters 
tended to be distributed 
more evenly across the na- 
tion, thus earning more 
electoral votes. 

Democratic voters tend 
to be centralized in cities, 
while Republican voters 
are more likely to live in 
rural communities. As a 
result of this, she said that 
the electoral college favors 
Republicans. 

“At this moment, the Re- 
publican party is in almost 
complete control of the 
government,” Reid _ said. 
“Republicans, despite be- 
ing fewer in number, more 
scattered, more rural and 
from fewer towns and ex- 
urbs, actually now control 
the lionshare of the power 
throughout the country.” 

Reid warned of the 
dangers of fake news and 
mindless consumption of 
media, especially under 


the current 
presiden- 
tial admin- 
istration. 

algae can 
tell you 
that the 
only two 
ingredients 
needed for 
authoritar- 
ianism is a 
leader who 
exploits the 
truth and a 
public will- 
ing to be- 
lieve it and 
willing to 
go along with it because 
it’s comforting,” she said. 

Sophomore Cristian 
Aguirre said that he ap- 
preciated the way Reid 
critiqued both sides of the 
political discussion but was 
disappointed that she did 
not offer solutions. 

“I guess that forces me 
as an audience member to 
wonder what can be done 
about this,” he said. “It is 
pretty dangerous.” 

Like Reid, Aguirre was 
unsure how news sources 
could return to attracting 
a range of viewers from 
diverse political perspec- 
tives. 

“People only look at the 
news that shows what they 
believe, so I would like 
things to be more objec- 
tive, but I just don’t know 
how to get there,” he said. 
“It would require systemic 
changes that are beyond 
the realm of immediate 
possibility.” 

Senior Oneeb Malik 
was interested in hear- 
ing Reid’s opinion on the 
differences between the 
Democratic and Republi- 


A 


can parties. 

“All you're seeing nowa- 
days on Facebook or when 
talking with your friends 
are the divides, whether 
they're racial, economic, 
rural, urban,” Malik said. 
“They're everywhere, so I 
wanted to hear a person of 
authority talk about that.” 

He said that both con- 
servative and liberal news 
sources need to target 
broader audiences. 

“Conservative media is 
a huge problem for me,” 
Malik said. “The liberal 
side does this, too, but a 
little more objective view of 
things would be nicer, and 
trying to reach across the 
aisle for both sides would 
be more ideal.”. 
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| which Freddie Gray sus- 
tained a fatal spinal cord 
| injury, was cleared Tuesday 
| of all administrative charges 
brought against him by the 
| Baltimore Depart- 
ment (BPD) in connection 
with Gray’s 2015 arrest and 
subsequent death. 


Police 


Goodson faced 21 charg- 
es, including neglecting 
his duty by not securing 
| Gray in the van or comply- 
ing with Gray’s request for 
medical attention, as well 
| as making false statements 
| to investigators and inad- 
| equately reporting his ac- 
| tions on the day of Gray’s 
arrest. Goodson would have 
been up for termination had 
he been found guilty of any 
of the charges. 

The trial board was 
composed of fellow offi- 
cers, two from the BPD and 
one from Prince George's 
County. They unanimously 
agreed with the argument 
presented by defense at- 
torneys Sean Malone and 
Thomas Tompsett Jr. 

According to The Balti- 
more Sun, Goodson’s law- 
yers asserted that the BPD 
had a systemic issue of not 
adequately training officers 


| to handle non-compliant 
| arrestees. 


They also argued Good- 
| son had looked to his su- 
| periors and fellow officers, 

who'd put Gray in the van, 
to judge whether Gray 


~ On the day of his April 
2015 arrest, Gray was put 
inside with his hands cuffed 
behind his back, but he was 
not buckled into his seat — a 
violation of a new BPD pol- 
icy that had gone into effect 
a few days before his arrest. 
Goodson reported back 
in 2015 that he had heard 
Gray acting angry in the 
back of the van. 
A. few. seconds later, 
a police unit had asked 
Goodson to pull over so 
that paperwork could be 
completed. While the van 
was stopped, Gray was tak- 
en out, placed in leg irons 
and put back into the van. 
Goodson began driving 
again but then stopped a 
second time because Gray 
was on the floor of the 
van. Gray was picked up 
and put back in his seat, 
but was not strapped in. 
About thirty minutes lat- 


er, after picking up another 
prisoner who was separated 
from Gray by a metal barrier, 
the van arrived at the West- 
ern District police station. 

Gray was not breathing 
and a medic was then called. 
Gray died one week later 
from a severe spinal cord 
injury. His death prompted 
more than a week of both 
peaceful and violent dem- 
onstrations that garnered 
national attention. 

Having been cleared of 
all charges, Goodson plans 
to return to active duty. He 
was suspended without 
pay when he was criminal- 
ly charged in connection 
with Gray’s death by State’s 
Attorney Marilyn Mosby. 

Of the six officers 
charged, Goodson faced 
the most severe indict- 
ment: second-degree de- 
praved-heart murder. 

When he was acquitted 
on all counts in June 2016, 
he was put back on the pay- 
roll and given more than 
$80,000 in back pay, accord- 
ing to The Sun. His suspen- 
sion continued until the 
trial board’s ruling. 

Goodson was the first of- 
ficer to go through a disci- 
plinary trial in connection 
with Gray’s death. 

The trial of Lieuten- 
ant Brian Rice is set to be- 
gin Monday and that of 
Sergeant Alicia White on 
Dec. 5. Both will go before 
boards composed of differ- 
ent officers from those who 
heard Goodson’s case. 

Officers Garrett Miller 
and Edward Nero chose to 


-eded to be buckledin. accept internal discipline 


last month in lieu of going 
before trial boards and are 
back on active duty, accord- 
ing to The Sun. 

Rice and Nero were 
previously acquitted of 
criminal charges related 
to Gray’s death, and charg- 
es were dropped against 
Miller and White as well as 
Officer William Porter. 

Porter is the only officer 
who has not faced internal 
discipline. 

The officers were also 
investigated by the Depart- 
ment of Justice’s Civil Rights 
Division, but the department 
announced last month that 
charges would not be filed. 

So far, none of the offi- 
cers have been held in any 
way responsible for Gray’s 
death. However, Baltimore 
City accepted civil liability 
in Gray’s arrest and death in 
2015 and pledged to pay $6.4 
million to Gray’s family. 
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Women’s March field director discusses political activism in the Trump era 


By FIDDIA ZAHRA 
Kor Zhe News-Letter 

The Inter-Asian Council 
(LAC) hosted activist Mrin- 
alini Chakraborty, the field 


director of the Women’s 


to protest a planned lrump 
rally on campus. 

As a child in Kolkata, 
India, she faced challenges 
which eventually led her to 
the world of activism. She 
began her work as a teen- 


March, to speak about her ager, advocating for the 
experiences rights of sex 
sah workers and 
activist on their children 


Saturday, 


“When they 


as well as ad- 
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guration, mil- US. member as 
lions of wom- a child what 
en around — MRINALINI it felt like to 
the globe CHAKRABORTY, not have a 
marched in ACTIVIST voice, to be 
what was silenced, to 
called the be taken ad- 
largest single-day mass vantage of,” she said. “I feel 
demonstration in history. like that colors my work.” 


Participants marched in sup- 
port of women’s rights and 
racial justice, among other 
causes. 

Chakraborty is known 
for co-coordinating the Na- 
tional Committee for the 
Women’s March on Wash- 
ington, which she spent 11 
weeks setting up. She was 
also the Illinois state repre- 
sentative and took charge 
of mobilizing 3,300 buses 
to Washington, D.C. from 
all over the U.S. 

Along with her work as 
an activist, Chakraborty is 
also pursuing a doctorate 
at the University of Illinois 
at Chicago in Biological 
Anthropology. In March 
2016, she organized 10,000 
students at her university 


Chakraborty moved to 
the U.S. when she was 18 
and received an academic 
scholarship to pursue her 
undergraduate studies. 

Many questioned her 
role as an activist because 
of her immigrant status. 

“(It reminds me] just 
how much misinformation 
there is out there about not 
just immigrant rights and 
immigrant issues but prob- 
ably all other issues that we 
are fighting for,” she said. 

Chakraborty also ques- 
tioned what barriers might 
hold individuals back from 
being more socially active. 
She asked some audience 
members to share how they 
felt that Trump’s election 
had impacted them. 


Many students said that 
they — felt 
tacked because their expe- 


personally _ at- 


riences of racism, sexism 
and bigotry were mirrored 
by the rhetoric of the high- 
est elected office in the na- 
tion. However, some shared 
that they felt hope after the 
Women’s March. 

According to 
Chakraborty, they decid- 
ed to host the March the 
day after Trump’s inau- 
guration to express 
discontent with 
rhetoric and show his gov- 
ernment that their actions 
were going to be met with 
resistance. 

“The goal was to make 
sure he knew on that very 
day that no matter what he 
was doing in that office we 
were going to be there out- 
side his house... keeping an 
eye on everything that he’s 
doing,” she said. 

For Chakraborty, the 
March not only sent a mes- 
sage to the Trump adminis- 
tration but also encouraged 
many people to engage in 
activism and politics. This 
included many newcomers 
to the world of activism. 

She encouraged students 
to get more involved. 

“You have to start some- 
where and you can’t start 
on five different things at 
the same time,” she said. 
“Find that one thing that 
really gets you excited and 
really motivated to start 
working on and just jump 
tise 

Chakrabortty said that 
she draws motivation from 


their 
Trum p’s 


beliefs 
and the 
fear of what 


her 


might hap- 
pen if no 


one’ takes 
action. 

She said 
that she 


wants to be 
prepared if, 


years from 
now, some- 
one were 
to ask her 
what she 
was do- 


ing during 
Trump’s 
presidency. 

“I want to 
be able to answer that I did 
everything in my power to 
stand up to this neo-fascist 
regime,” 
up to this hateful rhetoric 
that we see in this country 
every single day.” 

She highlighted the in- 
tersections between racism, 
sexism and environmental- 
ism and said that people 
should build strong and be- 
loved communities. 

“When they come for 
one of us they have to go 
through all of us,” she said. 

Senior Natalie Qin, 
president of IAC, said that 
they invited Chakraborty 
to share her perspective as 
both an activist and an im- 
migrant. 

“The theme for IAC this 
year is immigrant and 
refugee rights,” Qin said. 
“We wanted to tie that in 
with Asian Pacific Heritage 
month, which is a month- 


she said. “I stood 


long celebration spreading 
awareness of all the Asian 
cultures that we have on 
campus.” 

Qin said that she was par- 
ticularly interested in getting 
more insight into intersec- 
tional feminism and wanted 
to hear Chakraborty’s per- 
spective. She agreed with 
Chakraborty that sometimes 
activists might get caught up 
in too many issues. 

Qin appreciated the 
broad perspective of an in- 
tersectional feminist. 

“If we lived one-issue 
lives, we could solve it in 
one go,” she said. “There 
are a lot of issues that need 
to be thought about. You 
have to discover what truly 
makes you passionate, and 
that’s what makes you a 
great activist.” 

Junior and IAC mem- 
ber Bianca Tu contrasted 
Chakraborty’s visit with the 


COURTESY OF JACOB TOOK 


Activist Mrinalini Chakraborty urged students to be more political and fight for their beliefs. 


first event of the 2017 Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower Sympo- 
sium in October, at which 
the four organizers of the 
Women’s March spoke. 

“Having a more intimate 
setting and having a direct 
interaction with the speak- 
er is very important,” Tu 
said. “We got more of a de- 
tailed experience from her.” 

She explained that she 
had been in Japan during 
the election and said that 
seeing thousands of wom- 
en march in D.C. on the day 
after Trump’s inauguration 
had inspired her. 

“IT was so devastated 
that Trump won, I started 
crying,” she said. “Seeing 
days after, a march full of 
thousands of people just 
coming to Capitol Hill and 
protesting — that gave me 
hope. This isn’t something 
permanent, it’s something 
that can be changed.” 
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Hopkins is a diverse university, where an incredible mix of cultures, academic interests and personalities coexist and_ thrive... 


Empathy is important, but take care of yourself too 


A ‘dairy’ interesting 


lale about loving milk 


force-fed milk made it so | 
much less enjoyable. Even- | 


Sudgie Ma 
Bone Apple Tea 


hen I was 

a kid, 

my main 

Course 

for break- 
fast every school morning 
was a good ol’ bow! of milk 
and cereal. 

My mom would pour me 
the milk first and then dump 
in whatever particular cereal 
brand I happened to be ob- 
sessing over that month. 

I know most people pour 
the cereal first, but my mom 
really only put the cereal in 
there to encourage me to 
finish the whole bowl, milk 
and all. She always criti- 
cized most cereal brands for 
being overly sugary and less 
healthy than the commer- 
cials or the boxes implied. 

The problem with this 
breakfast every morning 
was that I did not like milk 
as a kid. In fact, I despised it. 
I'd always fish out every last 
piece of cereal, and then I'd 
leave the almost-full bowl 
on the dining table. Without 
fail, my mom would then 
call me back and demand 
that I finish more of the left- 
over milk. I'd gingerly take a 
few sips, shake my head and 
refuse to drink any more. 

I wasted a lot of milk asa 
kid. It makes me immense- 
ly guilty now to realize 
that there were cows being 
milked for my sake, with 
some most likely under 
inhumane conditions, for 
ultimately no reason. Gal- 
lons of milk would end up 
down the drain each month 
because of my pickiness. 

You might be wondering 
why my mom didn’t just 
make me a different break- 
fast that would be more en- 
joyable and less wasteful. 
The answer was that my 
mom considered pancakes 
and waffles even unhealth- 
ier than the travesty that 
was cereal, and I literally 
gag on her oatmeal. 

Her oatmeal is the bland- 
est oatmeal I’ve ever tasted. 
She literally takes plain 
instant oats, boils them in 
water and leaves it at that. 
Funnily enough, I probably 
would’ve enjoyed her oat- 
meal more if she used milk 
instead, just so my tongue 
could actually taste some- 
thing sweet, even if it were 
extremely subtle. Until my 
suitemate introduced me 
to flavored oatmeal packets 
this year, I actually never 
realized how amazing oat- 
meal could taste. Now oat- 
meal is one of my favorite 
breakfasts. 

My hate for milk also 
turned around a few years 
ago, when I started getting 
into making my own lattes 
at home instead of relying 
on Starbucks all the time. I 
_ didn’t have enough allow- 
ance to grab Starbucks ev- 
eryday, but my parents were 
always more than happy to 
buy me as much cow milk 


or nut milk as I wanted. I 


think the opportunity to 
experiment by myself was 


what led me to start liking 


milk so much more. The 
psychological effect of being 
s ? ¥ ¥ 
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tually, as I started drink- 


ing more and more of my | 


homemade coffee creations, 


I naturally started drinking | 
more and more milk. This | 


was in order to perfect my 
milk-to-espresso ratios and 
figure out what types of 


milk mixed well with what- | 


ever | was trying to make. 
It’s frankly strange for 


me to reflect on my past dis- | 


like for milk, because milk 
is now one of my favorite 
beverages — not just cow 


milk, but all kinds of vegan- | 


friendly milk as well. There 
are only two reasons why 
[ don’t drink milk at every 
opportunity, like I do with 


tea. One: That would mean | 
going way over my calorie | 


limit (it’s actually upsetting 
how high in calorie content a 
single glass of milk is). Two: 
I'd probably develop health 
problems from an excessive 
amount of calcium and vita- 
mins A or D. 

I can down a glass of 
milk easier than I can down 
a glass of anything else, in- 
cluding water. In fact, I once 
literally had an entire quart 
of almond milk in one sit- 
ting. (Well, standing.) I took 
it out of the fridge after a 
workout a few months ago 
and just chugged the entire 
contents. I’m pretty sure it 
defeated the purpose of my 
workout, but the taste of a 
cold, creamy beverage with 
subtle sweetness was just 
euphoric to me. 


Nowadays, I’ve been des- | 


perately exploring ways to 
drink lots of milk without 
overloading on the afore- 
mentioned calories. I’ve dis- 
covered that unsweetened 
almond milk is decently 
low in calories per serving, 
but the caveat is that I tend 
to drink way more than the 
recommended serving size. 
It looks like I'll have to stick 
with drinking milk just a 
few times a day, but I'll be 
eagerly awaiting the day 
when zero-calorie milk ap- 
pears — it better. 


Lily Kairis 
Lil BSG 


ello, my 

Gicra tr eusue 

readers. This 

week I want- 

ed to talk to 
you about something a lit- 
tle controversial. It’s a fact 
of my existence that I don’t 
like to admit, because say- 
ing so sounds petty or im- 
modest. But honestly, em- 
pathy is a burden. Before 
you jump to any conclu- 
sions, let me explain. 

I haven't always been as 
well-practiced of a listener 
as I am now (shout out to A 
Place to Talk!), but ever since 
my childhood, I have been 
sensitive and caring. Empa- 
thy came naturally to me. 


| Part of this stems from my 


family’s history with men- 
tal illness. My sister, who 
is now diagnosed with Bor- 
derline Personality Disor- 
der, began exhibiting symp- 
toms of autism and bipolar 
disorder when she was 13. I 
was eight at the time. 

Back then, I didn’t un- 
derstand why my mini- 
mom was still throwing 
tantrums and obsessively 
talking about a single topic 
for years at a time — first it 
was U2, then manga, then 
the Swahili language, then 
the soccer World Cup, then 
the teachings of a Christi- 
anity subgroup called the 
Ascended Masters — but I 
loved her regardless. 

As the docile youngest 
daughter, I was the only 
member of the family with 
enough patience to listen 
to my sister’s ramblings, no 
matter how disassociated or 
self-absorbed they became. 
I was her sponge, her ves- 
sel. Thus, as the years went 
by and my sister’s mood 
swings became more aggres- 
sive, paranoid and psychotic 


— peppered with hateful 
claims about my parents and 
threats to join an orphanage 
— I made it my mission to 
swallow up all the negativ- 
ity as well as I could. 

During daylight hours, 
I silently listened and nod- 
ded, and then at night, | 
scribbled out pages of anxi- 
ety in the safety of my jour- 
nals. I feared for the worst, 
but still I thought that maybe 
if I loved her hard enough, 
I could save her. I felt as if 
it was my God-given mis- 
sion. Then, when my sister 
ultimately left home in my 
senior year of high school, it 
felt like a personal failure. 

Today Iam lucky enough 
to have rebuilt a healthy re- 
lationship with my older 
sister. 

Beyond that, I am sur- 


a peer listener for A Place to 
Talk (APTT). 

For APTT, I was trained 
in my freshman fall by the 
Counseling Center in men- 
tal health first aid, and I 
also learned active listen- 
ing skills and crisis inter- 
vention. Now I sit in Wol- 
man on Wednesdays from 
7 to 9 p.m. in Wolman, and 
students can drop in to talk 
with me about their feel- 
ings and concerns, no mat- 
ter how big or small. 

In this capacity, I have 
been able to witness first- 
hand the value of compas- 
sion. By listening attentive- 
ly and validating feelings, 
I have caused students 
who entered the room in a 
panic to leave in optimism. 
Truthfully, I can’t thank 
APTT enough for how it 


rounded by has made me 
strong bonds treasure my 
(from both Healthy own empa- 
famil and . . thy. 

friends) that friendships are ant be- 
consistently dependent on fore I get too 
bring me joy. : : mushy, I need 
There are reciprocity —— 4 - to reassert the 
many incred- egnstant give- opinion I've 
ible people in been danc- 
my life that and-take. ing around: 
I feel I can Sometimes, 


truly confide 

in. I can tell them every one 
of my most cringe-worthy 
secrets and deepest inse- 
curities. For these people, 
I would do anything. I will 
be there for them at the 
drop of a hat. 

However, since child- 
hood, I have learned to be 
much more discerning with 
how I offer up my empathy. 
This is still a work in prog- 
ress. It is in my nature to 
trust. When I meet people, 
I am instantly curious. I 
want to learn about all their 
quirks, I want to hear about 
all their silly anecdotes. It is 
in my nature to seek out new 
connections. 

There's nothing inherent- 
ly wrong with this. I think 
striving for connection is 
universal, and it is thanks to 
this curiosity that I am able 
to find those like-minded 
people I mentioned above. It 
is also thanks to this curios- 
ity that I have succeeded as 


you can be too 
open. Sometimes, people do 
not deserve your empathy. 
In my life, I have experi- 
enced or witnessed count- 
less toxic relationships. For 
me, I have begun to feel it is 
almost inevitable. Because 
I have lots of history with 
mental health and because 
I tend towards bleeding- 


_ heart compassion, I attract 


damaged people like moths 
to a street lamp (according 
to my mom). 

The relationship model 
looks something like this. 
First, you meet someone. It 
could happen casually with 
a classmate in your study 
group, a fellow. player on 
club tennis or someone you 
volunteer with at the com- 
munity garden. You talk 
to this person a few times, 
slowly becoming acquaint- 
ed, and he or she opens up 
to you about something a 
little personal. 

The conversation doesn’t 


need to get deep. She could 
just mention her strained 
relationship with her father, 
or he could reveal he secret- 
ly doesn’t want to be pre- 
med. You give this person 
your full attention. It’s not 
an overdramatic encoun- 
ter. The conversation might 
only last 15 minutes, but be- 
cause you listened, this per- 
son feels a bond with you. 

He or she gets hooked 
on that bond. He might find 
you on Wednesdays at 1:15 
p.m. in Levering, because 
you briefly mentioned once 
that you eat lunch there. She 
might text you unnecessary 
updates on her family drama 
throughout the night. She 
might ask you to hang out, 
study with her or get coffee 
nearly every day. You might 
want some space and say 
no. Still, they persist. They 
might begin to get angry 
and possessive. They might 
guilt you for not making the 
time that they so rightly de- 
serve. They might claim that 
you owe them. 

That, my friends, is the 
breaking point. In any re- 
lationship, you do not owe 
anyone anything. 

Healthy friendships are 
dependent on _ reciproc- 
ity — a constant give-and- 
take, a constant mutual love 
and support. But if you're 
ever in a relationship like 
the one I described above, 
please know that it is not 
healthy and that it is not a 
relationship you need to 
continue. 

Empathy is a magnificent 
quality. If you are bers esis 
supporting peers i 
listening to someone who 
feels alone, that is incred- 
ible. You are making a dif- 
ference. But the burden of 
empathy is that sometimes 
people can get addicted to 
the attention and believe 
they deserve more than 
they do. As an empathetic 
soul who knows all too well 
the trauma of toxic relation- 
ships, I wanted to write this 
article to tell the world: You 
should never feel tasked 
with creating someone else’s 
happiness. At the end of the 
day, the priority is you. 


ee es eee a er 
Independent publishers create a space for more diverse voices 


Bessie Liu 
Write Me 


wo years ago, 
I met with Su- 
nyoung Lee, 
the editor of 
Kaya Press, at 
the Starbucks closest to 
my high school. It was the 
only instance of network- 
ing I’ve ever done in my 
academic career. I told her 


I was entering my senior 


year of high school, and I 
was interested in getting 
involved with Kaya in or- 
der to see what it was like 
to be a part of a small pub- 
lishing company. 

_In an attempt to be fun- 


ny, I told her I'd only ever 


been on the receiving end 
of rejections before, albeit 
only from literary jour- 
nals. She asked me a little 
bit about why I liked writ- 
va 7 
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ing and what my plans 
were for it in the future. I 
gave her the same speech 
I would later give in all my 
college applications, about 
how I wanted to go into sci- 
ence but didn’t ever want 
to stop writing and how I 
loved weaving science and 
poetry together. 

She had brought along 
two poetry books, which she 
gifted to me. I could spend 
this article talking about 
those poems specifically, 
because reading some of the 
writing makes me so happy 
(maybe another time), but I 
decided to focus on a larger 
topic. I realized that most of 
the poetry collections I've 
seen by modern writers who 
have never published a col- 
lection before have all been 


put forth through indepen- 


dent publishers. 
At the time, I hadn’t re- 


ally thought too much— 


about the importance of 
Kaya’s role as an indepen- 
dent publisher. But what I 


think makes independent | 


publishers like Kaya Press 
important is that they of- 
ten choose to feature works 
highlighting different cul- 
tural and social experiences 


that define the narrative of 
a certain subset of writers 
who larger traditional pub- 
lishers might overlook in fa- 
vor of bestselling novels. In 
Kaya’s case, they are com- 
mitted to publishing the 
works and spreading the 
words of Asian and Pacific 
Islander diasporic writers, 
words that need to be heard 
but can be hard to hear oth- 
erwise. 

Upon browsing through 
Kaya’s website, you'll likely 
encounter the names of au- 
thors you've never seen be- 
fore, which was the case for 
me. The significant role of 
independent publishers in 
giving up-and-coming writ- 
ers a chance to share their 
unique experiences, I feel, is 
often overlooked. 

Now that I think about 
it, through all my four 
years of high school, we 
only ever read one novel 
written by an Asian au- 
thor, The Woman Warrior 
by Maxine Hong Kings- 
ton, and no poetry at all. 
Even then, I listened to 
my classmates complain 
about the style of Kings- 
ton’s writing: the use of 
symbolic Chinese imag- 

j . 
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ery and superstitions and 
the non-linear progression 
of events, elements that I 
viewed as intrinsic to Chi- 
nese literature. 

It is also Kingston’s way 
of paying tribute to the 
writing of her ancestors 
while struggling to carve 
out her own Chinese-Amer- 
ican identity. | wonder how 


they would have reacted to 


reading some of the works 
published by Kaya. 

Before we parted ways, 
Ms. Lee told me to email 
her if I was still interested 
in becoming involved with 
her independent press. I 
emailed again at the be- 


ginning of the next school 
year, but it appears that 
my email got lost some- 
where in the depths of her 
inbox. I never received a 
reply. So, unfortunately, 
that was that. 

Sometimes, I wish I had 
been able to experience 
for myself what it’s like to 
help new writers get their 
voices heard. But I’m still 
grateful for the greater 
appreciation for Asian lit- 
erature that she left me. By 
introducing Kaya Press to 
me, she opened up a door 
to a realm of the Asian 
cultural narrative that I 


_ have yet to explore, 
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Exploring ways that When do physical preferences become prejudice? 
the U.S. and UK. differ 


Amelia Isaacs 
From Across the Pond 


s I write 
this column, 
I have my 
Union — Jack 
cushion be- 
hind my back, a cup of tea 
on my desk and a packet 
of bourbon biscuits open 
next to me. My desktop 
wallpaper is set to a water- 
colour picture of the Lon- 
don skyline. 

Now I imagine that I’ve 
already said some things 
that confuse you. I hear 
you ask, “What are bis- 
cuits?” Or maybe you're 
thinking, “Don’t you mean 
cookies?” In response, | 
will kindly direct you to 
the handy dictionary I 
have included at the end of 
this column. 

The answer is no, no I 
don’t mean cookies, I most 
definitely mean _ biscuits. 
And no that wasn’t a typo, 
I meant to spell “colour” 
and not “color,” although 
from now on I'll admit that 
I should write using Amer- 
ican English given that I’m 
in America. 

If you hadn’t figured it 
out by now, I’m not from 
around here. In fact, I’m 
from London, just 3628 
miles away (or for me 5839 
km). 

In many ways, I am a 
pretty stereotypical British 
girl (although I would like 
to point out that not every 
person from the U.K. is 
from London). I have a typ- 
ical “British accent”; I like 
tea; I love the rain; I talk 
about the weather far too 
much; I deeply miss public 
transport; I’ve never driven 
a car; I’m extremely sar- 
castic; and I’m best friends 
with the Queen. 

As a result of my British- 
ness, there are many things 
that just really confuse 
me about America. From 
Fahrenheit and the Impe- 
rial system to the fact that 
there are gaps in the doors 
of public bathrooms (or re- 
strooms!), from the fact that 
you can legally buy a gun 
at 18 but you can’t drink 
until you're 21, to tipping in 
general — this country is a 
bit of an enigma to me. 

In this column, I want 
to talk about some of the 
things that confuse me, the 
ways in which the U.S. and 
the U.K. differ and some 
things which are just plain 
weird to people who aren't 
from the U.S., which you 
may never have realized 
before. (The fact that I just 
typed “realized” instead 
of realised is extremely bi- 
zarre for me, by the way). 

Hopefully I'll be able 
to share some things with 
you about British culture 
that I miss and a few of the 
things I think should exist 
on this side of the pond. 

For example: Why are 
Sunday roasts not a thing 
here? (I can’t tell you how 
excited I am for my first 
Thanksgiving, purely for 
a good roast.) Why don’t 


kettles exist here? Why | 


does Netflix only have 
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the first four seasons of 
The Great British Bake Off 
and not the new season, 
and why does it exist un- 
der the butchered title The 
Great British Baking Show? 
These are just a few of the 
many questions | 
right now... 


have 


Now one of the biggest 
surprises whilst I’ve been 
here is the number of Brit- 
ish words and phrases that 
differ or just don’t exist 


here. As George Bernard 


Shaw once said, “England | 


and America are two coun- 
tries separated by the same 
language.” 

While I think that I’m 
probably the only person 
that really cares 
the grammatical 
ences between British and 
American English, I think 
that it would be useful for 
both Brits and Americans 
to have a bit more of an 
understanding of what the 
other is saying. So I have 
included a very, very brief 
dictionary for some of the 
words that have caused me 
problems so far. 

I know that you might 
think there can’t really 
be that many crucial dif- 
ferences, because they’re 
both English, and I have to 
admit that I’m inclined to 
agree with you — most of 
the time it’s not really that 
big a deal. 

A lot of the time, I 


about | 
differ- | 


will just use American- | 


ism to avoid confusing 
my friends, much to the 
dismay of my family and 
friends back home, one 
of whom decided to in- 
sult me by joking that I’ve 


acquired an American 
twang. 
However, there are 


some things I simply can- 
not and will not accept, no 
matter how long I live here. 

The difference between 
chips, crisps and fries for 
starters and the whole is- 
sue of football/soccer/ 
American football... which 
is an issue for another 
time, I think. 

Below is by no means a 
full or comprehensive list 
of all the words I think you 
should know, but it’s brief 
list to get you started on the 
road to understanding the 
British people in your life 
a bit better or even just to 
help you appreciate Down- 
ton Abbey a bit more: 


The incomplete 
British English to Ameri- 
can English dictionary 


Autumn = Fall 
Banknote/note = Bill 
Coach = Bus 
Full stop = Period 
Ground floor 

= First floor 
First floor = Sec- 
ond floor 
Lift = Elevator 
Queue = Line 
Jumper = Sweater 
Trousers = Pants 
Pants = Underwear 
Crisps = Chips 
Chips = Fries 
Pavement = Sidewalk 
Rubbish bin = Gar- 
bage/trash can 
Biscuit = Cookie 
Cookie = Like a 
biscuit but soft 
Car park = Parking lot 
_ Football = Soccer 
Garden = Yard 
Term = Semester 
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Jordan Britton 
The Beauty and the BS 


any of us at 
one point 
or another 
have said 
heard 
someone say something 
along the lines of “I love___ 
guys” or “I’m not that into 
___ girls.” There are plenty 
of descriptors that can fill 
in those blanks without 
any issue. But what if the 
descriptor is a word like 
“black,” “white,” “Jewish” 
or “French”? Many would 
categorize that as prejudice, 
and truthfully, I’m inclined 
to agree. Lately, however, 
I've wondered where to 
draw the line between prej- 
udice and preference. 

Not long ago, I found 
myself facing the unpleas- 
ant reality that my dating 
preferences may reflect ra- 
cial prejudices. 

Those who know me 
know that I have dated 
girls of differing races and 
ethnicities over the years. 
Those who know me well, 
however, also know that in 
the past year that has not 
necessarily been the case. 

Starting last October, ev- 
ery girl I've been involved 
with has been of east or 
southeast Asian descent. At 


or 


£ 
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coincidence, 


especially con- | 


sidering that before last Oc- 
tober, I had never even held 
hands with an “Asian girl.” 
So, it makes sense that a po- 
tential pattern of prejudice 
would initially go unnoticed. 
As time has gone on, this 
“preference” I’ve displayed 
over the past year seems less 
and less innocuous. Quite 
frankly, on several occasions, 
the question as to whether or 
not I’m engaging in fetishiza- 
tion has crossed my mind. 

Initially, based on my 
overall dating history, my 
recent dating experiences 
would seem like a coinci- 
dence rather than a desire, 
conscious or unconscious, 
to only date Asian women. 
For a while, this thought 
managed to calm my wor- 
ries, but then I remembered 
my high school self. 

I remembered discuss- 
ing — even at times boasting 
— my “yellow fever” to my 
peers. I remembered being 
in an environment where 
phrases like “she’s pretty 
for a black girl” or “I only 
date white girls” passed in 
conversations without the 
slightest bit of resistance. 

Having gone to an all- 
boys private school, I also 
recalled the deep and un- 
flinching objectification and 
sexualization of women. 
While I am over five years 
removed from that environ- 
ment, that does not neces- 
sarily mean I am entirely 
removed from the mentality 
I fostered there. 

This flood of memories 
brought me back to wonder- 
ing if I have been fetishizing 
Asian women. The Oxford 


dictionary defines a tetish 


Se Pet. Pe a E. ie m 
‘as “a form of sexual desire in 


which gratification is linked 
to an abnormal degree to 
a particular object, item of 
clothing, part of the body, 
etc.” Basically, fetishization 
requires some degree of de- 
humanization. 

Even though I can make 
a case for how I don’t dehu- 
manize the women I date 
(or in general) and why I 
don’t have a fetish, that 
does not let me off the hook 
completely. The issue of 
prejudice remains. 

I started wondering if I 
would be considering this 
an issue if the young wom- 
en I dated over the past 
year had been all white or 
all black. In the first case of 
white women, I could eas- 
ily fault any preferences to 
failing to shake off the Eu- 
rocentric beauty standards 
dominating our society. In 
doing so I’d most likely take 
little accountability, opting 
to just blame my environ- 
ment. I’d possibly even 
praise myself for having 
recognized that bias. 

If the trend had consist- 
ed of black women, then 
I would probably point 
to shared experience, cul- 
ture and understanding as 
the primary reason for my 
preference. I wouldn’t posit 
race as the reason but, rath- 
er, the way race correlates 
with lived experiences and 
beliefs in contemporary 
American society. 

Through this thought ex- 
periment, I recognized that 
among the variety of rea- 
sons — conscious or uncon- 
scious — for racial or ethnic 
dating preferences, not all 
are based on personal preju- 


dices. In fact, for some peo- 


ple, their dating preferences 
are a result of the prejudice 
they've faced. 

These people may find 
similar patterns in their 
dating history to the ones I 
have. The difference in my 
case: There is no deeper so- 
cietally imposed reason for 
my “preference.” Having 
already excluded fetishiza- 
tion, after weeks of self- 
reflection, the best reason I 
could come up with is aes- 
thetic preferences. 

Now the idea that I may 
prefer the way certain races 
look over others inspired 
some disappointment in my- 
self. As I considered the spe- 
cifics of my potential prefer- 
ence, I found myself asking 
the question: When does 
preference become _preju- 
dice? Did I really believe that 
there was something inher- 
ently better about the phe- 
notypical features I associate 
with people of east or south- 
east Asian descent? 

Unsatisfyingly, I have no 
concrete answers to these 
questions. 

While writing this, I 
struggled to avoid language 
that others or objectifies 
Asian women. The point in 
writing this was to highlight 
and begin addressing prob- 
lematic ways of thinking. 

Recognizing these less 
than ideal parts of myself 
was a disconcerting ex- 
perience. But to me, being 
progressive means _ facing 
uncomfortable truths about 
ourselves and the world 
around us. Eradicating prej- 
udice cannot occur without 
first acknowledging it, espe- 
cially. the prejudice within 
ourselves. 


Facts to get you through the coming holiday season 


Ariella Shua 
Internet Expeditions 


ovember has 
arrived, and 
it came bear- 
ing gifts: 
rain, an elec- 
tion that no one remembered 
to participate in and the first 
of two months of the never- 
ending holiday season. 

Of course, in anticipation 
of the upcoming Thanks- 
giving Break, Hopkins has 
also decided to make the 
beginning of November one 
of the most stressful times 
of the year by piling on the 
assignments and meetings. 

All of itis, I’m sure, meant 
to make the week-long 
vacation that much more 
meaningful. But until the 
much-coveted break actu- 
ally begins, there are plenty 
of things to procrastinate 
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over. Here are the questions 
and answers, helpfully pro- 
vided by the internet, that I 
found more pressing than 
the questions my professors 
had assigned this week: 


When does holiday sea- 
son Officially begin? 

There’s no official starting 
date for the holiday season, 
though the public generally 
thinks of it as beginning in 
late November, usually after 
Thanksgiving. Retail stores, 
on the other hand, have a 
different idea, with many be- 
ginning their seasonal sales 
right after Halloween or 
even earlier. The act of push- 
ing back the holiday season 
to earlier dates each year oc- 
curs with such impact that 
it earned a nickname: the 
Christmas creep. 

Why is Election Day on 
a Tuesday in November? 

Starting in 1792, each 
state’s presidential election 
could take place during 
any of the 34 days before 
the first Wednesday of De- 
cember, which was the day 
that the Electoral. College 
would be meeting. This 
time period, which mostly 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
There’s no official start to the holidays, though it seems earlier each year. 


overlapped with Novem- 
ber, was chosen because 
most Americans worked 
in the agriculture, and No- 
vember occurred after the 
fall harvest was over but 
before the harsh winter 
weather truly began. 

In 1845, however, a new 
law was instituted to man- 
date that all elections be 
held on the Tuesday after 
the first Monday of No- 
vember. Previous elections 
had possibly been swayed 
by late voters, who knew 
the results of earlier states’ 
elections and voted accord- 
ingly. To prevent any poten- 
tial influence in the election 
outcomes, all states began to 
vote on the same day. 

But why specifically a 
Tuesday? Many voters need- 
ed to travel for over a day in 
order to vote. As a primarily 
Christian nation, beginning 
the travel process on a Sun- 
day was not an option, so 
Tuesday was selected. 

When did Black Friday 
become a holiday? 

It isn’t a holiday, at least 
not officially. Thanksgiving 
became a national holiday 
in 1864, but Black Friday 
was not attached until near- 
ly a century later. In 1950s 
Philadelphia, the Army and 
Navy would play an annu- 
al football game on the Sat- 
urday after Thanksgiving. 

Tourists descended on 
the city to watch and shop 
on the Friday after Thanks- 
giving, as the city heavily 
promoted the game with 
sales and discounts. Po- 
lice began referring to the 
weekend as “Black Friday” 
in. the 1960s because they 
had to deal with the rau- 
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cous crowds. 

The day earned its sta- 
tus as an unofficial holiday 
beginning in the 1950s, as 
businesses began adding 
the Friday after Thanksgiv- 
ing as a paid holiday for em- 
ployees. Prior to this shift, 
employees would call in 
sick on Friday and have the 
day off. Rather than fight a 
losing battle, businesses be- 
gan to give their employees 
a four-day weekend, elevat- 
ing Black Friday to its near 
holiday-like status. 

Why was the Pumpkin 
Spice Latte invented? 

Love it or hate it, it is hard 
to deny the iconic status of 
this drink. Starbucks cre- 
ated the PSL as an expan- 
sion to their already popular 
seasonal drinks line in 2003. 
Pumpkin was selected be- 
cause there were few other 
products that were pump- 
kin-flavored at the time. 

Starbucks eventually se- 
lected a recipe that included 
no actual pumpkin, although 
they have since added 
pumpkin puree beginning 
in 2015. The Pumpkin Spice 
Latte quickly became the 
most popular seasonal bev- 
erage that the chain had ever 
offered. And yes, Starbucks 
is responsible for the fact 
that pumpkin spice flavor- 
ing routinely takes over the 
market every year in a wide 
array of categories. 

What is “Have a Party 
With Your Bear Day”? 

Exactly what it sounds 
like. Get ready to celebrate 
this holiday on November 
16, because if there is any 
reason for the holiday sea- 
son to have already (possi- 
bly) started, this is it. 
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Editorials 


Hopkins should support Baltimore’ 
fight against gun violence 


Baltimore’s crime rate has 
historically been high, but 
it has recently seen a spike 
with more than 300 homi- 
cides occurring in both 2015 
and 2017. As of press time, 
303 homicides have occurred 
in this year alone. 

At Hopkins, we are often 
removed from events in the 
Baltimore community and 
the gun violence that takes 
the lives of those in close 
proximity to When 
someone in Baltimore dies, 
students are insulated by 
the Hopkins Bubble. 

Considering that Hop- 
kins is a leader in public 
health, students need to be 
aware of gun violence as a 
public health issue in Bal- 
timore. Instead of reactive 
responses to gun violence 
after it takes place, we need 
to do more to address its 
root causes: poverty, racism 
and a lack of equal access 
to housing, education and 
mental health services. 

Addressing these _ is- 
sues requires a multi-lay- 
ered approach. The first 
and most fundamental 
step is supporting the lo- 
cal grassroots organiza- 
tions already committed to 
tackling gun violence. One 
such organization is Balti- 
more Ceasefire 365. 


us. 


The Ceasefire move- 
ment started in May 2017 
and called on the Baltimore 
community to celebrate 
life in a ‘nobody kill any- 
body’ campaign during the 
weekend of August 4. Since 
the summer, Baltimore 
Ceasefire has held events 
to publicize more ceasefire 
weekends and combat gun 
violence in Baltimore. 

To promote the most 
recent ceasefire weekend 
on Nov. 3, local businesses 
put up flyers to help adver- 
tise the group’s efforts. We 
encourage local business- 
es to continue supporting 
these grassroots organiza- 
tions that aim to make our 
community safer. We also 
call for the University to 
support these initiatives. 

We recognize that Hop- 
kins has begun to work 
with the community 
through the Homewood 
Community Partners 
Initiative (HCPI), which 
focuses on economic re- 
vitalization in central Bal- 
timore. However, getting 
Hopkins involved with 
these organizations _ is 
not simply about lending 
funds. It’s about connect- 
ing people and groups. 

Baltimore is a city com- 
posed of neighborhoods, 


and these neighborhoods 
have their own distinct 
identities. | Consequently, 
each one often deals with 
issues in its own Way, 
struggling to communicate 
about how to combat sys- 
temic problems in our city. 
The University can use its 
resources to connect neigh- 
borhoods and _ encourage 
Baltimoreans to share tac- 
tics and form coalitions that 
tackle the issues underly- 
ing gun violence together. 

However, these efforts 
will only be succesful if the 
University does not co-opt 
the movement. Its assis- 
tance should not become 
a tool for Hopkins to pro- 
mote its own image. Bal- 
timore Ceasefire’s success 
fundamentally lies in its 
grassroots nature. 

Through the HCPI, we 
appreciate that the Uni- 
versity has been honest 
about its own self-interest 
in developing surround- 
ing communities. This 
type of transparency is 
important in maintain- 
ing an honest relationship 
with Baltimore. 

While the school’s inter- 
ests and community inter- 
ests may not always align, 
a safer Baltimore will be 
better for everyone. 


(ne year alter the election: 
“IS not a sprint, it’s a marathon” 


It’s been exactly one year 
since we woke up to Don- 
ald Trump as President- 
elect of the United States. 
It’s felt like a lifetime, hasn’t 
it? This past year has been 


exhausting. 
In January, seven days 
after the inauguration, 


Trump signed his first trav- 
el ban which barred people 
from six majority-Muslim 
countries from entering the 
United States. This affected 
students on our campus 
with one graduate student 
and his wife detained at 
Dulles Airport on his way 
home after visiting his fam- 
ily in Iran. 

Over the summer, 
Trump and Republicans in 
Congress worked to repeal 
Obamacare, threatening the 
healthcare of those most at 
risk. In June, Trump pulled 
the United States out of the 
Paris Climate Agreement, 
leaving us the only country 
in the world without a com- 
mitment to combat climate 
change. 

In August, the violent 
actions of white suprema- 
cists in Charlottesville, Va. 
left an ‘innocent woman 
dead. Following the rally, 
Trump failed to denounce 
the white supremacists, 
saying “there [was] blame 
on both sides.” 

This September, Trum 
moved to end the Obama- 
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era DACA program that 
gives residency status to 
the children of undocu- 
mented immigrants. 

Last month, Trump's 
Education Secretary Betsy 
DeVos proposed a Title IX 
rollback that would make 
it more difficult for college 
students to report sexual 
assault on campus. 

Over the past year, 
Trump proved to be a 
careless and dangerous 
president. Beyond his rac- 
ist and sexist rhetoric, he 
has threatened the most 
vulnerable in our society 
with his decisions. He has 
admitted to sexual assault. 
He has bullied and insult- 
ed countless individuals 
and foreign leaders. It has 
been an exhausting year, 
and his actions worry our 
allies and empower our 
enemies. : 

However, despite these 
last 365 days, we must re- 
member that while living 
with Trump as our presi- 
dent, we are in it for the 
long haul. Student Mat- 
thew Brown gave a speech 
on the night of Baltimore’s 
anti-Trump protest after 
the election. 

“This is a draining pro- 
cess, and it’s not a sprint; 
It’s a marathon,” Brown 
said. “We are going to be 
in this for four years, and 
we need to make sure that 


every step of the way we 
are healthy and ready to go 
and ready to fight for what 
we believe.” 

We are now at the one- 
year mark and we see hope 
in the way people have ris- 
en up. Activism, on campus 
and across the nation, has 
grown, with more people 
rushing to defend many of 
the causes that Trump has 
threatened. 

The Women’s March in 
January was the largest 
mass protest in U.S. history 
and proved to be a power- 
ful and uniting force. Soon 
after, hundreds of people 
— including many of our 
own students — gathered 
at BWI to protest Trump’s 
first travel ban. 

Universities have also 
spoken out against Trump's 
policies. Few universities 
support DeVos’ Title IX 
rollback, and Hopkins itself 
has pledged to remain true 
to Obama-era sexual mis- 
conduct policies. University 
President Ronald J. Daniels 
has expressed support for 
DREAMers on this campus 
and has vehemently con- 
demned the travel ban. 

For all we know, we have 
three more years of this 


Trump presidency. We've 


worked to protect the prog- 
ress that we’ve made. We 
need to keep standing our 
ground. 
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We must fight back against Hop Cops inadequately protect our students 


By DIVYA KORADA & 
CLARISSA CHEN 


ometimes what’s on 

your plate might be 

difficult to swallow. 

Recognizing the indi- 

vidual’s participation 
in an exploitative and unjust 
food system is not easy, and find- 
ing constructive ways to change 
the system requires creativity. 
Common ways to address the 
consumer guilt of participating 
in a broken, conventional food 
system often turn into attempts 
to be a conscious consumer, a 
problematic movement led by 
rich white folk. 

The responsibility for our food 

system shouldn't lie in our pur- 
chasing choices alone. This limits 
the accessibility of participating 
in rebuilding food in the modern 
world and perpetuates white su- 
premacy in deciding what food is 
best for our society. 

When we speak about just, 
sustainable food, we are talk 
ing about dismantling injustice 
in ways other than making the 
choice to buy organic food over 
conventional products or shop- 
ping at Whole Foods instead of 
Giant. When we ask for real food, 
we are asking for food that com- 
bats the racism it was built on. 

The connection between food 
and racism might not be obvious 
at first glance, but this idea plays 
out in every part of the system 
our food touches. 

Our American food system 
was built on the backs of slaves 
and immigrant workers. Black 
slaves were brought to this coun- 
try centuries ago to provide free 
labor in profitable plantation sys- 
tems. Black Americans were not 
allowed to keep the land they 
worked, nor any of the profits 
made from their labor. This is 
how our country came to prosper, 
and the effects of these racist poli- 
cies are felt today. 

The story of Baltimore’s racist 
urban planning policy is obvious 
in the segregation that contin- 
ues today. The districts that were 
redlined are the ones with high 
rates of concentrated poverty and 
majority black populations. They 
are also the ones swamped with 
corner stores and fast food restau- 
rants, with no access to healthy 
food. According to the Food Re- 
search and Action Center, “chil- 
dren who experienced poverty by 
two years of age were 1.66 times 
more likely to be obese by 15.5 
years of age than children who 
did not experience early pover- 
ty.” Our city is economically and 
racially segregated; our food fol- 
lows the same patterns. 

Migrant workers in the U.S. 
are underpaid and overworked 
and face continuous threats of 
violence and deportation from 
the current administration, de- 
spite the fact that their exploi- 
tation is crucial to getting food 


_ to our plates. Given the recent 


te 8 


racism in our food sys 


ELVIS BATIZ/CC BY 2.0 
The authors argue that Baltimore's food ecosystem discriminates against people of color. 


anniversary of Trump’s election, 
it is worth considering how his 
xenophobic policies directly im- 
pact food systems workers with- 
in the country, both on farms 
and in food production. 

The environmental impact of 
agricultural practices dispro- 
portionately affects people of 


color. On a microscopic scale, | 


toxic agricultural waste is redi- 
rected to communities of color, 
and migrant workers are often 


those working in the unsafe con- | 


ditions of concentrated animal 
feeding operations. On a mac- 
roscopic scale, climate change, 
to which unsustainable agricul- 


tural practices contribute signif- | 


icantly, remains unaddressed. 


Yet people of color are facing | 


tem 


By SAMUEL SKLARIN 

‘ve always believed that 
everyone should try their 
hardest at their job. Wheth- 
er it is being the President of 
the United States or clean- 


3 | ing bathrooms at CVS, which is 


| a field that I am sadly very ex- 


perienced in, people should take 
pride in doing their jobs right and 
in doing them well. I don’t think 
the Campus Safety and Security 


| staff subscribe to this same belief. 


climate-caused crises right now: | 


food shortages caused by in- 
creased frequency of natural di- 
sastersand drought. 

It is easy to dismiss the in- 
justices of our food: system as 
disconnected from these institu- 
tions. But issues of fair wages, 
corporate consolidation and vio- 
lence go unnoticed precisely be- 
cause of institutionalized racism. 
We are able to ignore these issues 
because of an intentional lack of 
attention to the issues that affect 
people of color both in this coun- 
try and globally. 

And so we look at food 
through the lens of social justice. 
Because food is fundamental, it 
is the story of our collective cul- 
tures, of healing, of liberation 
through independently grow- 
ing food. Food is in everything 
and touches so much. In our in- 
dustrial food system, the ugly 
truth of what our food touches 
before it reaches our plate is one 
that corporations have worked 
to conceal from us through a 
scheme of marketing diversi- 
fication, even as they continue 
to consolidate and overtake the 
market in an oligopolistic way. 

But the food system doesn’t 
have to look like this. For some- 
thing so fundamental to our ba- 
sic livelihood, we should be able 
to claim power over it through 
democracy. Food can bring us 
justice racially, economically and 
socially. The fight for a fair food 
future is a fight for the represen- 
tation of unheard voices in decid- 
ing the trajectory of health for 
their bodies and the Earth. We 
are fighting for food that truly 
nourishes our producers, our ani- 
mals, our planet and ourselves. 
We believe that we are the real 
food generation — the ones that 
can fight the injustices that have 
resulted in the disproportional 
sickness of people of color, and 
we can win a sustainable, just and 
democratic food system. 


Divya Korada is a junior Interna- 
tional Studies and political science 
major from Edison, N.J. Clarissa 
Chen is a junior public health and 
GECS major. She is from Blooming- 
ton, Ind. 


According to the Hopkins 


| Safety and Security website, in 


the past month, there have been 
12 cases of theft and two armed 
robberies, and this is only a small 
fraction of the categories men- 
tioned on the site’s spreadsheet. 
What is at the heart of this issue? 
The incompetence of the security 
officers colloquially known as 
“Hop Cops.” Over 200 of these 
security personnel are meant to 
keep students safe. The Hopkins 
security website states that this 
force receives “specialized train- 
ing in cultural diversity, sexual 
harassment, hate crimes, AED/ 
first aid, community policing, 
and crime prevention.” 

I have been able to see the fruits 
of this intensive training firsthand 
over the past couple of months. In 


| September, I personally witnessed. 


a male and a female attempting 
to break a window to get into an 
apartment while a Hop Cop looked 
on from across the street. Although 
the Hop Cop was staring directly 
at the situation and seemed to reg- 
ister what was happening, he did 
not seem to care. 

Instead of checking in on the 
situation or calling for help, he 
proceeded to use the training 


the situation may very well have 
been a couple trying to get back 


into their apartment that they 
had just been locked out of, the 
Hop Cop should have, at the very 
least, checked in on the situation. 

This Hop Cop did not need in- 
creased training to improve his 
abilities. He needed to be more vig- 
ilant. Once he saw the couple try- 
ing to break the window, he should 
have walked over to ask them what 
the problem was. Or, if he was 
too nervous to do this himself, he 
could have called for backup from 
another Hop Cop. 

A couple of weeks later, I over- 
heard a conversation between a 
Hop Cop and what seemed to be his 
immediate superior while walking 
into Charles Com- 


for its residents. Students can be 
more careful of their surround- 
ings, walk with friends, not be out 
too late at night, etc. But these do 
not get at the core of the issue 
the Hop Cops need to be better. 
Their sole priority is the safety and 
security of the campus, and far too 
often, they fail at upholding their 
own standards. 

President Daniels emailed the 
Hopkins community a couple 
weeks ago discussing the steps 
being taken within the adminis- 
tration regarding campus safety. 
He emphasized adding security 
personnel and expanding the secu- 
rity zone, in addition to receiving 
more help from the 


mons. In response to 
his supervisor ask- 
ing him if he could 
“handle the situa- 
tion,” the Hop Cop 
responded in a wa- 
vering tone, “I’m not 
sure.” 

A few weeks af- 
ter that, I heard that 
a couple of people 
that I knew had 
been robbed at gunpoint in the 
middle of the Hopkins security 
zone. According to them, a Hop 
Cop patrolling in a car drove by 
and slowed down as a man held a 
gun at them and demanded all of 
their belongings. 

It seemed as if the Hop Cop 
could tell that something was 
wrong but drove by and did not 
proceed to take any action on the 
issue. While no one expects a Hop 
Cop to jump out of their patrol car 
and fight someone with a gun, 
minimal action could have been 
taken. The crime should have been 
reported by the Hop Cop, and they 
should have checked in on.the vic- 


faculty. 


sj bebe d:beebestven to.do.nothing.. 
Pan ee DP His Shae "While tims to ensure their wellbeing. 


There are some simple solutions 
to make the campus slightly safer 


Paying attention 
is the best way 
to increase 

the security of 
students and 


Baltimore Police De- 
partment. Although 
this will help make 
us and our parents 
feel better about our 
safety, it will not 
improve the compe- 
tence of Hop Cops. 

To improve per- 
formance and en- 
sure a higher level 
of safety, Hop Cops 
must be on high alert. A simple so- 
lution, paying attention, is the best 
way to increase the security of stu- 
dents and faculty. In conjunction 
with good training, keeping their 
eyes open and their heads up will 
keep the campus safer than ever. 

Change must start at the bot- 
tom. It is the Hop Cop's job to 
work hard to keep us safe. If they 
decide to continue to do their job 
inadequately, the Hopkins security 
website’s crime spreadsheet will 
overfill with reports of robberies 
and thefts. Regardless of what the 
administration does, the Hop Cops 
must be held accountable. 


~ Samuel Sklarin is a sophomore In- 
ternational Studies major from San 
Francisco, Calif. 


Fraternity culture is inherently misogynistic 


By EMELINE ARMITAGE 


bout once a year, 

the fraternity de- 

bate is reignited at 

Hopkins, and the 

same arguments are 
trotted out. Fraternities are good, 
look at the brotherhood; frater- 
nities are misguided, they need 
Bystander Intervention Training 
(BIT); fraternities are neutral par- 
ties, the problem is alcohol. People 
avoid condemning fraternities as a 
whole institution. The administra- 
tion does not want to anger a large 
portion of the student body, and 
non-affiliated students don’t want 
to face the social consequences 
of criticizing fraternities. I think 
fraternities are misogynistic and 
cannot be reformed. 

It is important to note that the 
studies I will be citing analyze “fra- 
ternities,” which refer to Interfra- 
ternity Council (IFC) fraternities, 
not ethnic, service or professional 
fraternities. In this article, when 
I use the word “fraternities,” I am 
referring to IFC fraternities. 

The raison d’étre of fraterni- 
ties is to mold boys into men in a 
brotherhood. The problem is that 
no fraternity attempts to subvert 
what manhood is beyond the usual 
patriarchal model, inherited from 
the 19th century, when most fra- 
ternities were formed. The ideal 
man of the 1800s is the exact same 
ideal man of 2017: The slogans, the 
values and the models are identi- 
cal. Even the “good” fraternity on 
campus, Beta Theta Pi, is embed- 
ded with toxic masculinity. Their 
slogan, “men of principle,” doesn’t 
interrogate but reinforces what so- 
ciety holds to be an ideal man. 

The inherited traditional hege- 
monic manhood invariably leads 
to internal misogynistic values be- 


ing expressed externally through 
sexual harassment, assault and 
rape. I could cite the various inci- 
dents that have been reported at 
Hopkins as proof, but that would 
just be the tip of the iceberg. In- 
stead, I allow my readers, who 
have overheard something sexist 
at a frat party, witnessed harass- 
ment at a frat party, been groped 
at a frat party, heard stories about 
incidents at frat parties (or worse) 
fill in the blanks. 

Study after study points to fra- 
ternity members being more likely 
to sexually assault women or hold 
sexist views. 

Although the overwhelming 
majority of studies about frater- 
nities reach similar conclusions, 
there are a few outliers. For ex- 
ample, a study in the Journal of 
College Student Development con- 
cluded that although fraternity 
members reported more sexually 
aggressive attitudes, non-frater- 
nity members showed a higher 
positive correlation between hy- 
per-masculine attitudes and hos- 
tility towards women. 

A study in Family Relations 
found that fraternity members 
were more likely to use coercion, 
drugs and alcohol as a sexual strat- 
egy. That finding was repeated by 
a study in Violence and Victims, 
which also found that fraternity 
members were more likely to use 
physical force. A study in Springer 
concluded that fraternity member- 
ship is one of the best predictors of 
sexual aggression. 

A study in Sex Roles showed 
that fraternity men are likelier to 
have traditional views of women 
and to be sexually coercive. A 
study in the International Journal 
of Undergraduate Research and Cre- 
ative Activities, published in Au- 
gust 2017, reported that fraternity 


u 


members were more accepting 
of rape myths and less engaged 
in bystander intervention activi- 
ties than non-fraternity students. 
There are dozens of other studies 
with similar results that I cannot 
fit into this piece. 

The usual response to the 
overwhelming body of evidence 
pointing to the misogynistic fra- 
ternity culture involves anecdotal 
evidence of cosmopolitanism or 
deflection to good things frater- 
nities have done. As for the first 
argument: I have multiple friends 
in fraternities. I think they are 
wonderful people. I am still able 
to critique institutions they are 
a part of. And good PR. is just 
that — P.R. I remember the great 
photo-ops when the president of 
Pi Kappa Alpha and the president 
of Sigma Alpha Epsilon were in- 
volved in BIT. 

The deflection to charity im- 
plies that assault and misogyny 
are just the price we have to pay. 
It doesn’t matter if fraternities are’ 
hubs of violent misogyny if they 
raise money for charity. Why are 
you selfish women complaining? 

This is one of dozens of op-eds 
concerning fraternities that have 
been included in The News-Letter, 
and I’m sure many will follow. 
The same arguments will happen, 
the revolving door of fraternities 
getting suspended or started will 
turn and so on and so forth. But I 
hope that people can at least start 
grappling with the notion that 
fraternities are not reformable. As 
long as they exist, they exist as 
cesspits of misogyny and whis- 
pered warnings to avoid. 


Emeline Armitage is a senior In- 
ternational Studies, Latin American 
studies and Spanish major. She is from 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Events in Baltimore For a change of pace, try dining On the Hill’ 


this weekend 
Thursday 


Nailah Saleem at “Acoustic Thursday” 
Peace & A Cup of Joe 
8 p.m. — Il p.m. 

Listen to an acoustic performance the by singer, 
songwriter and overall musical genius Nailah 
Saleem’s. Saleem is also proficient at guitar, violin 
and piano. So this is definitely a performance you 
shouldn't miss. Buy some food and enjoy the show! 


Friday 


Smack ‘Em In The Snout 
The Downtown Cultural Arts Center 


¢ p.m. — 8 p.m. 
This performance is part of the Charm City Fringe 
lestival. It includes a massage therapist, the fear of 
disguised raccoons and looming tombstones. What 
more do you need to know? Tickets are $10. 


QUEER-aoke 
The Attic at Flavor 
9 p.m. — 2 a.m. 
Belt out your favorite song or watch your friends 
do it in this celebration of diversity. Take the 
opportunity to meet cool new people, and while 


youre there, enjoy night-long food and drink 
specials! Entrance is free. 21+ 


Saturday 


Art Gallery Expo 
Creative Labs 
12 p.m. — 8:30 p.m. 

Peruse new and interesting art from over 50 different 
living artists. Entrance is free, but all the art is 
for sale. Come to just to enjoy art or even to find a 
creative gift for a loved one this holiday season. 


Spirited Away Harvest Festival 
R. House 
12 p.m. — 8 p.m. 

It's a movie night, a hog roast, live music and great 
food all in one! Come out to R. House to enjoy all 
kinds of crazy things to help kick off the holiday 

season. Entrance is free, but you'll be hard-pressed 

not to buy food while you're there. 


Sunday 


6th Annual Chili Cook-Oii 
Red Brick Station 
6 p.m. — 9 p.m. 
Join in as a contestant and compete for cash prizes 
against novice and professional cooks alike. Or par- 
ticipate as a customer of Red Brick Station and try 
the best the chili the world has to offer. Competing 


participants are required to pay a $25 entrance fee. 


a ae’ Pp 
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By RENEE SCAVONE 
Your Weekend Editor 


While daylight 
time may have granted us 
an extra hour in our sleep 
schedules, there’s little to 
be done about the dwin- 
dling number of daylight 
hours here in Baltimore. 

The same goes for the 
dropping temperatures. 
One of my favorite ways of 
dealing with this seasonal 

| change is flat out ignoring 
it and pretending that the 
balmy days of September 
| are more than just a distant 
memory. 

In my opinion, the best 
way to wrap yourself inside 
a warm blanket of denial is 
to keep doing the things that 
| you would do in a different 
| situation. For me lately, that’s 
| meant going to some of the 
| cafés I’ve frequented during 
| my two summers here in 
Baltimore and spending as 
much time outside in the sun 
| as possible. 

These two schemes col- 
lide in the perfection that 
is On the Hill Cafe. During 
| the summer I often ven- 
tured to this tiny spot in 
Bolton Hill after a stressful 
week to grab a sandwich 
and find my zen. 

Since it’s located just 
north of Station North, I 
jogged through Mount Ver- 
non to get there from Pea- 
body, on what was a mostly 
picturesque route up N. 
Charles Street and past the 
University of Baltimore. 

And nq, it’s not too chilly 
yet; I can still make the run 
with leggings on. If you're 


saving 


| going to delude yourself, 
| you have to commit. 


By JENNA BELLANTONI 
For The News-Letter 


Baltimore has no short- 
age of things to do: sport- 
ing events, cultural festi- 
vals, farmers’ markets and 
more. This “and more” in- 
cludes sources of physical 
exercise and activity. 

Although Hopkins has 
a great Recreation Center, 
with facilities and staff that 
can assist with all of one’s 
exercise-based needs, there 
are ample opportunities off 
campus to satisfy whatever 
endorphin rush you crave. 

One such place is Pure 
Barre. The studio brings 
in clients from a range of 
backgrounds and helps en- 
courage healthy living prac- 
tices, providing important 
resources in the community 
both through their classes 
as an outlet for exercise and 
their blog which outlines 
health and fitness tips. 

As for the classes them- 
selves, I found that they 
could be a really great way 
to get a workout into a busy 
schedule. I was able to take 
a class for free at the stu- 
dio when I went to a group 
class with my sorority for a 
sisterhood event. 

About 20 of us walked 
together to Hampden and 
met with the Pure Barre 
staff members, who were 
super friendly and help- 

ful with getting our group 
registered and ready for the 
class. 
I had never taken a barre 
class before and had no idea 
what to expect. I knew there 
was a connection to ballet, a 


If you're not willing to 
go that extra (literal) mile, 
the quickest way to get 
there is to take the JHMI to 
Penn Station and then head 
west down Mount Royal. 

However, once you arrive 
at On the Hill, you'll be glad 
you made the trip. The place 
is no-frills, with a menu up 
on a chalkboard behind 
the counter and walls full 
of posters advertising lo- 
cal events. If I were to com- 
pare it to cafés at Hopkins, 
it would be a solid Alkimia: 
hip-looking workers, quick 
service, not a ton of seating. 

Even if you have to wres- 
tle for a chair, the food is 
more than worth it. The 
Laurens, their tuna melt, is 
one of the best sandwiches 
I've ever had. Plus, that 
same opinion has been ex- 
pressed by many a friend 
I've taken there. 

They also offer tamale 
cakes, which are quite good, 
in addition to the numerous 
baked goods that they offer 
(which are, admittedly, hit- 
or-miss). 

also need to give a shout 
out to their Neapolitan, my 
go-to order for when I’ve 
had a particularly rough 
day. A combination of cof- 
fee, chocolate, vanilla and 
strawberry flavors, it may 
be the delicious drink that 
finally tips the scales and 
sends me into a sugar-in- 
duced coma. 

Though the Neapolitan 
is good, I view it as being 
alittle overpriced, but it is 
under $5. So if you're from 
literally any major city, 
you'll probably be okay. 

If you're the type to care 
about ethics, you can rest 


sport I courted very briefly 
at the ripe age of six before 
realizing I was nowhere 
near graceful enough to be a 
dancer. Instead, I joined the 
soccer team — where a lack 
of grace is almost required. 
When I had thought about 
barre classes in the past, I 
didn’t think of them as be- 
ing difficult. At the time, I 
was exercising regularly and 
considered myself rather fit. 
I thought, “Oh, it’s just like 
ballet. That shouldn't be too 
bad. I'll probably do some 


pliés and then some body . 


weight or dance exercises, 
it’ll be a breeze.” 

That turned out to be 
very false. 

I discovered quickly that 
I was flat out wrong to as- 
sume barre would be a walk 
in the park. The difficulty 
made itself apparent almost 
immediately after the warm- 
up, providing challenging 
exercises that pushed the 
limits of my strength, flex- 
ibility and endurance. 

Over the course of the 
hour-long class, I often 
found my muscles shaking 
from fatigue. I later learned 
that shaking is perfectly 
normal and even encour- 
aged for working your mus- 
cles effectively, so it ended 
up being a good thing. 

I would look around 
and find solace in the fact 
that everyone seemed to be 
struggling a little, but they 
were still all having a great 
time and getting a great 
workout. _ 

Finally getting to the 
cool-down made us feel 


triumphant, and we all fin- | 


J 
‘ \ 


buds and my wallet. _ 


| Aaa 


assured knowing that a lot 
of the food at On the Hill is 
farm-to-table. 

They also get their elec- 
tricity from wind turbines, 
and they almost always 
compost. If you're the type 
to revel in the hedonistic 
lifestyle of the new millen- 
nium, just know that the rest 
of their menu is great too. 

One of their two major 
downfalls is the fact that 
On the Hill is, as I’ve men- 
tioned, incredibly tiny. I 
only go at the weirdest of 
times (3 p.m. dinner any- 
one?), but I imagine that 
if you eat food at normal 
times, your chances of find- 
ing a seat are slim. 

The other downfall is 
that their sandwiches no 
longer come with chips, an 
assault on both my . 


may not be resolved any 
time soon, the former has a 
quick solution. Simply head 


happ focling of the start of 


COURTESY OF RENEE SCAVONE 
Located near the cafe, this little park is the perfect place to eat lunch, 


south from On the Hill's lo- 
cation on John Street. With- 
in minutes you'll arrive at a 
small green space, literally: 
A part of the street that’s 
been sectioned off and 
transformed into a garden, 
with bench seating and a 
cute fountain. 

In the summertime, this 
adorable enclave was the 
perfect place to sit in the 
sun and enjoy the artfully 
planted flowers. In the au- 
tumn, it’s nice to look at 
the changing trees. Either 
way, the homeowners that 
line either side of the mini- 
park have a lot of dogs, and 
that’s an obvious plus. 

While we may have had 
the last warm spell of the 
year, there are certain places 
that can keep the carefree, 


and its meee food er cozy 
atmosphere is sure to bring 
a smile to your face too. 


Pure Barre offers exercise in a fun, friendly space 


ished by saying how awe- 
some our class had been. 

I have since taken barre 
classes offered at the Rec 
Center, and the classes are 
actually pretty different. 
While the Hopkins class 
heavily utilizes balls and 
weighted bars, the Pure 
Barre class largely just in- 
cluded a literal ballet barre 
with one section for using 
handheld weights. 

I really loved the class I 
took, and their instructors 
are so friendly and encour- 
aging. I also appreciate the 
fact that there are multiple 
classes every day, which 
means that even busy Hop- 
kins people can squeeze in 
a workout. 

On a related note, the lo-, 
cation of Pure Barre is super 
convenient: It’s located right 
in the nearby neighborhood 
of Hampden (although it’s 
called the Roland Park loca- 
tion on their website). 

A short 10-15 minute 


ANGIE CHUNG|CC BY-SA 2.0 
At Pure Barre, you can do ballet style bar exercises in order to work out. 


walk from campus, you 
can find their closest lo- 
cation in the Rotunda, 
a “shopping center” of 
sorts that also has estab- 
lishments like a Rite Aid 
drug store, a Starbucks, a 
CinéBistro and a MOM’s 
Organic Market. 

This is really nice, be- 
cause that way, after you fin- 
ish your barre class you can 
grab a cup of coffee, catch a 
movie or shop for groceries. 
Plus, the market has a chan- 
delier and a café, 

Going to the gym is an 
underrated form of self- 
care, but exercise can reduce 
stress and improve your 
mood. Group classes have 
the added bonus of a so- 
cial element, of providing a 
place where you don’t have 
to struggle through the 
sweat alone. 

So abandon your cubicle 
on C-level and check out 


Pure Barre. Bee be glad 


you did. 
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Baltimore’s U+N Fest Trevor Noah takes center slage al the Hippodrome 


amazes In 


eho NM 


By WILL KIRSCH 
Arts & Entertainment Editor 


This past weekend, the 
Ottobar hosted the sixth 
annual U+N Fest, a two day 
event organized by Balti- 
more-based booking com- 
pany, Unregistered Nurse 
Booking. 

The Fest has, since its 
founding in 2012, become 
a destination for local and 
out-of-town punk,  alter- 
native and experimental 
bands like the Scream- 
ing Females, Roomrun- 
ner, Night Birds and Angel 
Du$t — it’s okay if you don’t 
know any of those bands, 
just do your Googles. 

Night one of this year’s 
Fest, which I unfortunately 
could not attend, was head- 

lined by Waxahatchee, the 
project of Katie Crutchfield, 
who started making music 
under the name while still 
playing with her sister, Al- 
lison, in their Birmingham, 
Ala. based band P.S. Eliot. 
Waxahatchee’s first album 
American Weekend came out 
in 2012 and was welcomed 
with positive reviews. 

However, Crutchfield’s 
major break came the fol- 
lowing year with Waxa- 
hatchee’s second project, 
Cerulean Salt. 

This album — which I 
personally vouch for, es- 
pecially its opening track 
“Hollow Bedroom” — was 
ranked a critical darling 
and earned a place on 
nearly every end-of-the- 
year list worth looking at. 
Cerulean Salt was followed 
in 2015 by Ivy Tripp, which 
had similar success. 

In July of this year, 
Waxahatchee put out their 
fourth album Out in the 
Storm and have since been 
on tour. 

Of course, there were 
other bands playing at the 
Ottobar that first night. I 
don’t have a better lead- 
in to this paragraph than 
that because I don’t want to 
call the other seven bands 
“openers,” but I digress. 

Ought, Give, Post Pink, 
Guilt Parade, Essex Muro, 
Natural Velvet and Perse- 
phone were all featured 
alongside Waxahatchee in 
the opening night lineup. 

These bands came 
from as far away as Can- 
ada (Ought) and as close 
as probably somewhere 
within five miles of wher- 
ever in Baltimore you live 
(Post Pink and Natural 
Velvet). 

It pains me that I could 
not attend the first night be- 
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RAMSEY BEYER/CC BY 2.0 
Waxahatchee was the main act of the first night of this year’s U +N Fest. 


cause Post Pink and Natu- 
ral Velvet are two of my fa- 
vorite Baltimore bands. 

Post Pink varies between 
post-punk and punk de- 
pending on which song 
youre listening to. I have 
seen the four-piece ensemble 
live a few times, the first be- 
ing U+N Fest 4, and can con- 
firm that they fucking rock. 

Check out their most re- 
cent album I Believe You, OK 
on Spotify or Bandcamp. 

Is natural velvet a real 
thing? Doesn’t matter, be- 
cause it’s a sweet band 
name. Even though they’re 
both described as post- 
punk, Post Pink and Natu- 
ral Velvet do not have much 
in common other than 
they're both solid bands. 

Whereas Post Pink’s 
sound is far more clean- 
cut, pogo-dancing punk, 
Natural Velvet drifts to- 
wards metal. Heavy riffs 
are overlaid with eerie vo- 
cals, backed by a steady, 
aggressive drum beat and 
chunky baseline. Natural 
Velvet’s latest album, Mir- 
ror to Make You, came out 
earlier this year. 

The implicit Baltimore 
bias of this article should 
not be read as derision to- 
wards Ought, Give, Guilt 
Parade, Essex Muro and 
Persephone. They are all 
good bands and you should 
go listen to them. I was not 
there to hear them play, but 
Iam willing to assume that 
it was a great show. 

On to night two, for 
which I actually was pres- 
ent — albeit drunkenly 
so. The second night was 
headlined by the Califor- 
nia folk-punk band, a duo 
consisting of Cleo Tucker 
and Harmony Tividad. 

Girlpool is a great band; 
their lyrics have a certain 
gravity to it which is al- 
most contrary to the mu- 
sic’s instrumentally mel- 
low character. 

Girlpool’s music is both 
socially and personally 
conscious, as it focuses 
on the struggle of women 
against oppressive systems 
and is based on the artists’ 
own experiences. 

Since releasing their 
self-titled debut in 2014, 
Girlpool has sort of taken 
off. They have put out two 
studio albums: 2015’s Be- 
fore the World Was Big and 
2017's Powerplant, which 
came out in May. 

In August, they em- 
barked on a national tour 
with the band Palm, an ex- 
perimental rock group from 

Sre U+N FEST, BS 


sixth year 


By ANNE HOLMULLER 


Senior Staff Writer 
Trevor Noah, host of 
| Comedy Central’s The Dai- 
ly Show with Trevor Noah, 
performed two sets of 


| Hippodrome 


stand-up comedy at The 
Theatre at 
the France-Merrick Per- 
forming Arts Center on the 
night of Saturday, Nov. 4 
Noah spoke to a packed 
house with jokes about cur- 
rent events, racism and the 


language differences be- 


| tween South Africa — his 


home — and the United 
States. 

The current president 
of the United States, and 
the central target of much 
of Noah’s comedy on The 
Daily Show, was the sub- 
ject of a number of jokes 
on Saturday night. 

Noah mentioned how 
everyone, even those who 
had fought with and de- 
spised the former presi- 
dent, now desperately 
miss the intelligence and 
wisdom of President 
Barack Obama. 

He discussed how Don- 
ald Trump prefers the act 
of being president to the 
actual duties that come 
with it, giving the example 
of our president gleefully 
pretending to drive a semi- 


| truck as one illustration of 


| what Noah finds to be a 


childlike mentality. 

He also admitted that 
Trump’s presidency, at 
times, gives him a mixture 
of feelings: hilarity at some 
of the things that the presi- 
dent tweets and petrifying 
fear at the possibility of 
incoming nuclear annihila- 
tion by North Korea. 

Noah also discussed 
racism and the differences 


between the forms that ex- 
ist in the U.S. and in South 
Africa, where he was born 
to a black Xhosa mother 
and a Swiss German father. 
Noah remarked that the 
South African system under 
apartheid was more sophis- 
ticated, due to its specific 
gradations of difference be- 
tween whites and blacks. 

Noah reflected on how 
he handled his first racist 
interaction in the U.S. and 
offered his perspective on 
the enduring power of the 
n-word in the United States. 

He reiterated the idea 
that America is a great 
country, but it needs to 
overcome the racism which 
has persisted since the na- 
tion was founded. 

Other portions of Noah's 
set included a number of 
thoughtful and intelligent 
jokes about the current 
political situation, about 
linguistic and cultural dif- 
ferences between the U.S. 
and South Africa, as well 
as some Baltimore related 
material. 

Noah _ relativized the 
persistent crime in Ballti- 
more by acknowledging 
the crime rates in his own 
home country. 

He then launched into a 
hilarious riff about drive-by 
shootings and the reasons 
why he felt that such a mur- 
der would be an insulting 
way to die. The audience 
was active in responding to 
his jokes, and an extended 
story later in the set about 
his first experience purchas- 
ing tacos in California re- 
ceived rapturous guffaws. 

In the Trump era, politics 
has become personal to ev- 
ery American, as the chang- 
ing policies of the Trump 
administration touch the 


lives of everyone. Whether a 
woman, or a person of color, 
or a member of the LGBTQ 
community or a person who 
requires access to affordable 
healthcare, Trump’s politics 
affect all of our lives. 

Noah touched on this 
phenomenon of personal 
politics, pointing out that 
most people had never 
known as much about the 
functions and restrictions 
of the presidency until 
they had watched Donald 
Trump come into office and 
began to attack existing 
norms one by one. 

Trevor Noah’s opening 
act was Angelo Lozada, a 
Puerto Rican comedian. 
He spoke with members of 
the audience about Donald 
Trump, the joys of colonos- 
copies and the robust Balti- 
more downtown area, as he 
and Noah had last been in 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lozada engaged with the 
audience and had them pre- 
pared for Noahs arrival, as 
the late night host came out 
onto the stage to a glow of 
flashing rainbow lights. 

The Hippodrome The- 
atre was filled to near capac- 
ity as Baltimore came out to 
see the current host of Com- 


Thor: Ragnarok surprises audiences 


By LUIS CURIEL 
For The News-Letter 


Ever since Marvel Stu- 
dios attached the post- 
credits scene of Samuel L. 
Jackson's Nick Fury talking 
to Robert Downey Jr’s Iron 
Man at the end of Iron Man, 
fans have been treated to 
about 17 films, a few net- 
work TV shows and mul- 
tiple mini-series on Netflix 
that have expanded the 
Avengers universe. 

Unfortunately, the conse- 
quence of creating an inter- 
connected universe is two 
fold: You get films where 
the consequences aren’t in 
any way actual consequenc- 
es (you know Iron Man is 
going to win because he 
needs to be there in the next 
Avengers Movie), and all 
the films come off as mono- 
chromatic, monotonous and 
at times cringe-worthy, no 
matter who is behind the 
director's chair. 

The lack of change has 


made it quite difficult for — 


me to enjoy any of the most 
recent movies following 
Captain America: The Winter 
Soldier, which happens to be 
the last Marvel movie that 
feels unique in its premise. 

When it was announced 
that “Phase Three” (any 
movie after the horrendous 
Ant-Man) would open the 
door to a wider Marvel Uni- 
verse, | was originally apa- 
thetic. I wanted to see what 
characters we would get 
and who would be in charge 


of these characters. Marvel 
had promised us Captain 
Marvel, Black Panther (fi- 
nally) and the long-awaited 
(hah!) third Thor Movie. — 

However, because the 
studio was able to get the 
rights to make a Spider- 
Man film, Captain Mar- 
vel and Black Panther got 
pushed back. 

The only thing that 
wasn’t pushed back was the 
third Thor movie, which, to 
be fair, wasn’t really some- 
thing people would be 
looking forward to. 

If you don’t believe me, 
please tell me what hap- 
pens in Thor: The Dark World 
down in the comments — 
without Googling it. 

So the idea that Marvel 
was going to make Thor 3, 
attempt to adapt “Ragn- 
arok” (the rough Norse 
mythological equivalent to 
the apocalypse) and make 
it worth our time, all be- 
fore the Avengers faced off 


against Thanos, (the giant 
purple dude in Guardians of 
The Galaxy) was a bit laugh- 
able. 

That being said, the studio 
managed to get my attention 
when they tapped New Zea- 
lander director Taika Waititi 
as the director. 

Waititi is known for 
his films Hunt for the Wil- 
derpeople, Boy and What 
We Do in the Shadows. The 
first two have been the top 
grossing films in the New 
Zealand box office, and 
What We Do in the Shadows 
has become a cult hit. 

The common _ thread 
among these three films is 
that they were all comedic, 
something that the Marvel 
Cinematic Universe has 
lacked. 

Nonetheless, I was still 
excited. What We Do in the 
Shadows is one of the best, 
if not the best, vampire 
comedy of all time so I was 

See THOR, B4 
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Thor: Ragnarok, which stars Chris Hemsworth, is the third in the Marvel series. 
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Comedian and late night host Trevor Noah is currently on a stand-up tour. 


edy Central’s The Daily Show 
with Trevor Noah. The eleva- 
tion of this unknown South 
African comedian, from the 
role of correspondent to the 
role of host, came as a sur- 
prise to many; however, he 
has since settled success- 
fully into the crowded late- 
night landscape. 

Though the legacy left 
behind by former Daily 
Show host Jon Stewart was 
immense and can. still 
sometimes be felt, Noah 
has made his mark. In Sep- 
tember 2017, his contract 
with The Daily Show was re- 
newed through 2022. 

It is also important to 
mention that, since the 
cancellation of Larry 
Wilmore’s The Nightly Show 
in August of 2016, Noah is 
currently the only person 
of color to be hosting a ma- 
jor late-night show. 

Late-night show hosts 
such as Noah, Stephen Col- 
bert, Samantha Bee, John 
Oliver and Seth Meyers 
have been long known for 
their attention to current 
events, and their politically 
focused jokes about Trump 
and his compatriots have 
raised ratings and earned 
accolades. 

Host Jimmy Kimmel, 
who had previously not 
discussed politics on his 
show, has also engaged 
in political battles against 
Trump and the Republican 
party. Recently, after en- 
during his young son’s bat- 
tles with congenital condi- 
tions, Kimmel has become 
a prominent proponent of 
“healthcare-for-all.” 

He has also called for 
more effective gun con- 
trol measures following 
the worst mass shooting 
in American history in his 
hometown of Las Vegas. 

Jimmy Fallon, mean- 
while, has been made in- 
famous for his hair-pat- 
ting and interview with 
candidate Trump and his 
general preference to fo- 
cus on anodyne comedy 
and celebrity games. 

Fallon has been declin- 
ing in the ratings over the 
past few months, a shock- 
ing fall from a steady lead 
over all the other hosts. 

Comedian and television 
host Trevor Noah continues 
to tour the country and per- 
form stand up shows to au- 
diences nationwide. 

For those who would 
like to learn more about 
his early life, he has also 
written a bestselling mem- 
oir called Born A Crime, 
about his experiences 
growing up with apart- 
heid in South Africa as 
the child of a black mother 
and a white father. 

Noah can be seen on 
The Daily Show with Trevor 
Noah every weekday night 
at 11 p.m., and his new 
stand-up special, Trevor 
Noah: Afraid of the Dark, is 
available on Netflix. 
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By SARAH SCHREIB 
Senior Staff Writer 


A packed crowd gath- 
ered in the Ivy Bookshop 
at Bird in Hand Cafe on 
Nov. 2 to hear a reading 
by author and professor 
Donald Berger. 

The event corresponded 
with the recent publica- 
tion of Berger’s most re- 
cent book of poems, The 
Long Time, a_ bilingual 
book in which Berger’s 
words are translated into 
German by his colleague, 
Christoph Koenig. 

Berger’s other poetry 
collections include Quality 
Hill and The Cream-Filled 
Muse. 

His work has been fea- 
tured in publications such 
as The New Republic, Slate, 
Conjunctions,. Colorado Re- 
view, Fence, Ironwood, The 
Iowa Review and The Mas- 
sachusetts Review, as well as 
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COURTESY OF JACOB TOOK 
Berger and Koenig read from Berger's latest book, 7he Long Time, at Bird in Hand cafe. 


magazines based in Berlin, 
Leipzig and Budapest. 

Berger has taught at the 
University of Maryland 
and Montgomery College 
and currently teaches ex- 
pository writing and lit- 
erature at Hopkins. 

The event began with an 
introduction by Koenig, 
a fellow literature profes- 
sor, who spoke about the 
nature of Berger’s poems 
and his unique qualities 
as a writer. 

Koenig remarked that 
during their first meeting 
in Berlin, Berger always 
listened to other people 
and took note of what he 
heard. 

He then explained that 
his American colleague’s 
ability to listen to others, 
as well as his experience 
in Germany, could be seen 
in his work. 

Next, Berger stepped 
up to the mic to discuss 
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ia how he 

and  Koe- 

nig began 

; TT their bilin- 
at ER gual part- 
We pli K nership in 
ae see =) Berlin after 


meeting at 
a poetry 
reading in 
Berger's 
apartment. 
After they 
Koe- 
nig agreed 

m to trans- 
fae | late some 
of Berger’s 
poems into 
German. A 
year and a half later, their 
book was finally pub- 
lished. 

The first poem Berger 
read, titled “I Forgot,” 
stemmed from a list of ex- 
periences he had written 
about his time in Germany, 
moments and words that he 
wanted to remember. 

Berger spoke in a low, 
matter-of-fact tone, with 
each line relaying a specif- 
ic moment. He concluded 
the poem with a line that 
expressed his fear of not 
having the words in Ger- 
man to express what he re- 
ally meant. 

Establishing the pattern 
for the rest of the night, 
Koenig followed Berger’s 
reading with the German 
translation as it appears in 
the book. 

For the audience mem- 
bers who did not speak 
German, this format al- 
lowed them the opportu- 


a) 


met, 


nity to absorb the sounds 
and echoing verses of the 
German version. 

The next poem read by 
Berger and Koenig was 
“Scotch and an Orange,” 
which by 
Berger's obsession with 
Walt Whitman and the lat- 
ter’s connection to Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Before reading his 
poem, Berger explained 
that Whitman had cared 
for his brother and other 
wounded soldiers during 
the Civil War and had a 
somewhat mythical inter- 
action with Lincoln dur- 
ing this time. 

The third poem, “The 
Long Time,” was one of 
the shortest and had a 
rhythmic, beating quality. 
Koenig echoed this tone in 
his reading of the German 
version. 

At this point in the eve- 
ning, Berger and Koenig 
traded roles and Berger 
began reading the German 
passages while Koenig 
read the English. The pair 
then read the next poem, 
which gave satirical advice 
on how to deal with family 
problems. 

One line that elicited a 
laugh from the audience 
was about a lying family 
member: 

“When someone in the 
family lies / follow him 
until he doesn’t mind be- 
ing followed.” 

After reading a poem 
inspired by a CVS greet- 
ing card, “For Anyone,” 
Berger launched into an 


was _ inspired 


explanation of his next 
named after a for- 


poem, 
mer student of his, Tom 
Madigan. 

When Berger asked 


Madigan about his strong 
use of repetition in his as- 
signments, his student re- 
sponded by saying that 
Shakespeare had learned 
this technique in his own 
schooling. 

This response inspired 
Berger to write a poem 
about Madigan’s serial ab- 
sences from class, with each 
line repeating a similar sen- 
timent to the one before it. 

“Tom has lead us to 
a shrug party (...) Tom’s 
place isn’t here / and it 
stumps me.” 

Of all the poems of the 
night, this one caused the 
strongest reaction among 
audience members. 

The final two poems 
were “Xenophobia” and 
“Baltimore Sun”, with the 
latter based on the snip- 


pets of conversation Berger | 


overheard in his poetry 
class. 

The event concluded 
with a few questions from 
the audience. The pair 
responded to a question 
about arguments or ten- 
sion between them by say- 
ing that they trusted one 
another. 

When asked if he was 
nervous about the fidel- 
ity of Koenig’s translations, 
Berger joked that he was 
calmed by the fact that his 
original version would al- 
ways appear alongside the 
German translation. 


Center Stage’s production of Shakespeare in Love amazes audiences 


By AMELIA ISAACS 
For The News-Letter 


$20 student pricing for 
seats that normally cost 
up to $75, front row, Balti- 
more Center Stage Theater, 
Shakespeare in Love. 

I don’t know about you, 
but as a student, finding 
out that I can get a deal 
for something makes my 
day, my week or even my 


month — depending on 
how good the deal in ques- 
tion is. Seriously, when 


there’s a 60 percent-off 
sale at American Eagle you 
probably won't hear me 
shut up about it for a while. 

So when I saw that all 
Baltimore Center Stage 
Theater tickets are $20 for 
students, I grabbed the 
closest friend to me and 
told her we were going to 
see Shakespeare in Love, de- 
spite her vehement hatred 
for Shakespeare. 

As someone who is 
both English and an Eng- 
lish major, I personally 
can’t get enough of Shake- 
speare. But I know that 
he’s not exactly everyone’s 
cup of tea. 

Luckily, the play has a 
mix of both Shakespear- 
ean and modern language. 
While there are several 
extended sequences taken 
directly from Romeo and 
Juliet scattered throughout 
the play, these speeches 
are all well known. 

As a result, the excerpts 
make the audience feel 
clever because they under- 
stand all of the little inside 
jokes and references. 

e audience is eased 

the world of Lon- 
don through a pre-show 
“warm up”: Two of the 
actors come and interact 
with the audience and per- 
form a series of stretches 


Cin ee 


and theatrical exercises. 

Although this caused 
my friend to turn to me 
and remark that one of the 
actors couldn't be English 
(to which I replied that 
clearly neither were), it 
serves as a fun opening to 
the play. 

For anyone that hasn't 
seen the 1998 Academy 
Award-winning movie star- 
ring Gwyneth Paltrow and 
Joseph Fiennes (which I also 
highly recommend), here's a 
quick plot overview. 

The play revolves 
around Shakespeare and 
his own struggle to write 
a play, which eventually 
becomes the Romeo and Ju- 
liet we know today, though 
it starts off as ‘Romeo and 
Ethel the Pirate’s Daughter’ 
when the play begins. 

His problems only be- 
come more convoluted 
when he promises the 
play to two different the- 
atres and then falls in love 
with the noblewoman Vi- 
ola De Lesseps — a wom- 
an promised to another 
man and who longs to be 
an actress at a time when 
women were not allowed 


on stage. 
Mistaken identities, 
misunderstandings and 


hilarity ensues, as they 
would in an actual Shake- 
spearean comedy. 
Movies-turned-plays do 
not always turn out well, 
but Lee Hall (whose credits 
include the screenplay for 
Billy Elliot, as well as the 
lyrics for the musical) ex- 
pertly adapted Marc Nor- 
man and Tom Stoppard’s 
Oscar-winning screenplay. 
I think the play is in fact 


better suited to the stage 


than it is to the screen. 
Kwame —_ Kwei-Armah, 

Center Stage’s artistic di- 

rector, described the Play. 


fee AP: 


“[It is a] charming story 
of love, discovery, the joy 
of making theater, and the 
English language,” he said. 

Theater plays a funda- 
mental role in the story 
and, as such, it makes 
sense for it to be performed 
in a theater. 

There is something 
delightfully meta about 
watching a play about put- 
ting on a play and being in 
a theater while actors talk 
about theater being a “pit of 
seduction and lechery.” 

There is even a sub- 
plot featuring Christopher 
‘Kit’ Marlowe that plays 
with the long-held con- 
spiracy that Shakespeare 
may not have been the 
sole author of his legend- 
ary works. 

We not only see how 
Romeo and Juliet evolves 
from ‘Romeo and Ethel 
the Pirate’s Daughter’ into 
the play we know today, 
full of Marlowe's sugges- 
tions, but we also see Mar- 
lowe help a tongue-tied 
Shakespeare attempt to 


woo Viola (during a bal- 
cony scene, of course). 

While this scene and 
several others in the play 
tread the line between 
witty sweetness and being 
trite and over-worked, the 
actors manage to stay on 
the former side, with the al- 
lusions to Shakespeare and 
his play working seamless- 
ly throughout. 

The play is also brilliant 
stylistically. The sets and 
costumes are beautifully 
designed and _ emulate 
something of the Globe 
Theatre in London and 
Elizabethan theaters. 

My only criticism is 
that there were moments 
when there was just too 
long a pause for a reaction 
from the audience, usually 
for laughter. 

However, that’s the only 
complaint that I have for 
an otherwise wonderfully 
fun and lighthearted pro- 
duction with a bit of edge. 
Who knows, maybe that’s 
just American theater and 
I’m not used to it yet. 


To anyone who loves 
the theater, or even just 
likes it: Go see Shakespeare 
in Love. If nothing else, 
this play is a love letter 
to the theater. I guarantee 
that anyone who likes the 
stage will like this play. 

And if you're really not 
sold on Shakespeare and 
are still put off by his ele- 
ment, just wait until there’s 
another play that sounds 
interesting. 

If nothing else, just make 
sure that you find yourself 
sitting in a seat that you 
only paid $20 for when ev- 
eryone around you paid 
$75 at least once during 
your time at Hopkins. 

Take advantage of be- 
ing a _ student; escape 
Hopkins for a few hours 
and immerse yourself in 
another world. Trust me 
— it’s the best $20 I’ve 
spent this month, and not 
just because it was Nov. 3 
when I went. 

Shakespeare in Love runs 
through Nov. 26 at the Bal- 
timore Center Stage Theater. 
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Shakespeare in Love is a play that presents an imagined history centered around the iconic playwright. 
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hagnarok 
revitalizes 


the Thor 
film series 


From THOR, B3 

sure that Thor: Ragnarok 
would, at the very least, ac- 
tually be funny. Thankful- 
ly, I underestimated Wait- 
iti and was blessed with 
a Thor movie that was not 
only good, but was also one 
of the best Marvel movies. 

The problem with previ- 
ous Thor movies was that 
they felt so restricted. We 
have a character that comes 
from a world rich in history, 
but we've spent most of our 
time on Earth, and Hems- 
worth is frequently forced 
to portray a stoic character 
with no personality. 

All of these issues are ad- 
dressed in Thor: Ragnarok. 
Hemsworth gets a chance 
to shine, using his looks and 
charisma to deliver jokes 
that land well and feel more 
natural than they usually 
do in a Marvel movie. 

It also helps that he fi- 
nally has a decent haircut 
and is surrounded by ac- 
tors that seem to actually 
want to be in a superhero 
movie. Tom Hiddleston as 
Loki is his usual great self, 
while Tessa Thompson as 
Valkyrie is outstanding, de- 
livering the emotional pain 
that one would expect from 
someone that battled the 


god of death and lost her 
lover in the battle. 
Jeff Goldblum is fantas- 


libbed. His character’s ri- 
diculousness only adds to 
the myth, the legend, that 
is Goldblum himself. 
However, just like with 
every Marvel movie, there’s 
some characters that don’t 
really have much to do. As 
much as I want to tattoo 
Cate Blanchett as Hela onto 
my chest, her character is 
the definition of campy and 


is often used to dump expo- 
sition onto the audience. 

Hela is there to remind 
us of the sins of Odin and 
to spell out a thinly-veiled 
metaphor about American 
imperialism. Karl Urban as 
Executioner is kind of just 
there — used as a sort of 
dumb henchman — though 
he does get his chance to 
shine towards the film’s end. 

Bruce Banner (Mark Ruf- 
falo) is great when placed 
as a foil to the Hulk, but 
there are moments where 
there could be more depth 
to him. The film would ben- 
efit from more of a focus on 
Banner's reaction to finding 
out he’s been the Hulk for 
such a long time. 

Plot-wise, the first act is a 
tad messy, with the inclusion 
of Doctor Strange being in- 
credibly unnecessary. It felt 
as if Thor: Ragnarok was try- 
ing to tie up loose ends that 
previous films had left open. 

I would be remiss to ne- 
glect Korg, played by Waiti- 
ti, who is an absolute stand- 
out in a minor role. He gets 
the best lines and makes 
the most from it. 

Thor: Ragnarok under- 
stands that the most inter- 
esting aspect about super- 
heroes is both the heroes 
and those who surround 
them. Waititi’s unique co- 
medic eye elevates the char- 
acters, who are paired with 
what sounds like the first 
unique Marvel score, and 
hits a homerun. Go watch it, 
you'llhaveablast. 
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Baltimore's U+N Fest 6 Killing of the Sacred Deer shows Lanthimos’ talent 


lives up to its reputation 


COURTESY OF LHLH COLLINS C.C. BY SA 4.0 
U+N Fest is hosted yearly at the Ottobar, a venue for punk and indie music. 


From U+N FEST, B3 
Philadelphia. Anyways, 
that’s how the second 
night of U+N Fest went. 
They were accompanied 
by Joe Biden (which is the 
name of a band, although 
it’s tempting to imag- 
ine Joe Biden playing at a 
punk festival), Lily & Horn 
Horse, The Dreebs, Mur- 
der, Wildhoney, Palberta, 
Palm and Pylon Reenact- 
ment Society. 

Also, I believe the Ohio 
band Swim Team played, 
even though they were 
listed on the night one line- 
up. Regardless, there was 
a band playing and they 
definitely said, “Hey, we’re 
Swim Team,” so odds are 
I’m not wrong. 

It’s sort of reassuring 
to step into a venue deco- 
rated like, in the words of 
esteemed former editor 
Mia Capobianco, “a high 
school prom.” It was like 
someone had taken the 
prom scene from Back to 
the Future and some B-reels 
of The Decline of Western 
Civilization to create some 
sort of punk sock-hop. 

By the time I arrived, 
a few bands had already 
come and gone, includ- 
ing one I really wanted to 
see: Joe Biden. Joe Biden 
the man is an endear- 
ing, grandfatherly figure 
whose most aggressive 
act is threatening to fight 
Donald Trump. 

Joe Biden the band is a 
Baltimore hardcore group 
who packs more aggres- 
sion than that in one 
chord. Check out their 
Bandcamp to find their 
latest album S/T, complete 
with an old school punk 
album cover. 

Another local band, the 
noise-pop group Wild- 
honey, was also present that 
night. They occupy roughly 
the same sort of ethereal- 
but-heavy-rock space as 
Natural Velvet, although 
you certainly should not 
call them similar. 

Palberta, an east coast 
noise rock band, was about 
halfway through _ their 
set when I walked in the 
door. Since then, I've been 
listening to a few of their 
albums — Chips for Din- 
ner, their split with No One 
and The Somebodies, and 
Bye Bye Berta, both from 
this year — and fandom is 
creeping in. 

Not being a_ profes- 
sional music critic, I can’t 
explain their sound other 
than saying it’s sort of like 
the last minute of “Lady 
Godiva’s Operation” by 
The Velvet Underground 
but a genre. 

Swim Team also had a 
great set. They played on 
the floor, which is always 
a good look for a those of 
us prone to head-banging. 
They have been described 
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as “thrash-pop” but that 
sounds weird so let’s just 
go with post-punk. 

As for the rest of the 
bands I heard that night, 
who exactly they were is 
a little unclear; basically I 
didn’t hear anyone say a 
name for a couple of the sets. 

Nonetheless, I can re- 
port that they were all 
great. Honestly, not a 
single band that played 
the second night was any- 
thing less than entertain- 
ing, as is customary with 
U+N Fest. 

So, if you're not lame, 
check out next year’s Fest. 
Alternatively, if you do not 
want to wait a year, you 
can look up literally any of 
these bands on whatever 
streaming platform they 
are available; guaranteed 
satisfaction or you can 
have what you paid for this 
paper back. 

Also, check out Unreg- 
istered Nurse's website for 
their schedule of upcoming 
shows in Baltimore. 
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By LUIS CURIEL 
Kor The Vews-Letter 


How many of us have 
wanted to cut off some- 
from our lives but 


| have felt guilty in doing 
| so? I bet the number is a 


lot larger than we’d like 


| to admit. That’s somewhat 
| the premise behind Greek 
| director 


Yorgos Lanthi- 
mos’ second English film 


| The Killing of a Sacred Deer, 
| which stars Colin Farrell, 


Nicole Kidman and Barry 
Keoghan. Lanthimos’ first 
English language film was 
last year’s The Lobster, also 
starring Farrell. 

The Lobster is a sort of 
dystopian take on romance 
in which single people have 
45 days to find a partner or 
are turned into an animal of 


| their choice. 


It’s an incredibly weird 
premise that somehow, with 
its own unique set of rules 
in this new quirky little uni- 
verse that isn’t so different 
from ours, works. The mes- 
sage is clear; it’s a satirical, 
cynical viewpoint on how 
people find a partner. 

It’s safe to say that all the 
things that worked in The 
Lobster, also work in The 
Killing of a Sacred Deer. To be 
frank, they somehow make 
more sense in the latter than 
in the former. 

The Killing of a Sacred 
Deer takes its name from 
the greek myth where 
King Agamemnon _ acci- 
dentally kills the goddess 
Artemis’ sacred deer. As 
retribution, Artemis re- 
quires the King to sacrifice 
his daughter Iphigenia. 

However, in Lanthimos’ 
film there is no Artemis. 
There is only Martin, (Barry 
Keoghan) who requires Ste- 


ven (Colin Farrell) to sacri- 
fice one of his children as ret- 
ribution for Martin’s father’s 
death or watch as said chil- 
dren and wife die through 
first paralysis and then pro- 
fuse bleeding from the eyes. 

There’s no explanation 
on how Martin has any 
control over Steven’s fam- 
ily’s potential deaths, but 
you never really care be- 
cause frankly our charac- 
ters also don’t care, they 
just want it to stop. Your 
focus is on the way these 
characters who lack any 
sort of effect are drawn to 
levels of desperation that 
are incredibly rational. 

Colin Farrell, now fa- 
miliar with Lanthimos’ 
style, is perfect in his role 
as the cardiovascular sur- 
geon that had been meet- 
ing with Martin after the 
death of Martin’s father on 
the operating table. 

He’s used to the deadpan 
emotional responses, and in 
the many moments when 
we, as normal human be- 
ings, would become livid, 
Farrell is nonchalant. 

Nicole 


we go through the film. 

Her confrontation with 
Martin in the third act is 
chilling. Barry Keoghan is 
fantastic as Martin. His face 
screams asshole, but then 
you hear him talk and he’s 
incredibly polite. He has 
some sort of strange admira- 
tion for Steven, even though 
he does blame him for his fa- 
ther’s death, and its endear- 
ing up until you remember 
that he’s a sociopath. 

Lanthimos’ sterile sets 
coupled with usage of 
high angle shots give the 
audience a feeling of om- 
nipotence. At times you 
can feel like a god, view- 
ing from above as the 
Murphy’s slowly get more 
and more desperate. 

The score contributes im- 
mensely to the experience, 
at moments drowning out 
any sort of dialogue being 
used. You're only left with 
facial expressions which, 
as mentioned previously, 
are difficult to decipher. It 
adds a feeling of panic and 
keeps you wondering what 
Steven will do. 


Kidman 
plays Anna 
Murphy, 
who is also 
a doctor. 
Kidman’s 
cold way 
of using 
her eyes 
to express 
herself is 
a comple- 
ment to 
Farrell’s 
Steven. She 


would do 
anything 
for her A 


family, and 
it’s seen as 
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Colin Farrell is a frequent collaborator of Yorgos Lanthimos’ and executes his vision successfully. 


At the end of the day, Ste- 
ven is more or less pragmat- 
ic about choosing a child to 
sacrifice. It leaves you won- 
dering what exactly you 
would do in that situation. 

Unfortunately, the film 
doesn’t dwell on any sort of 
justice that Steven can get 
from Martin, it’s made per- 
fectly clear that this is go- 
ing to happen, and nobody 
can stop him. 

The Killing of a Sacred 
Deer is a visceral experi- 
ence into culpability, con- 
sequence and justice. The 
world created by Lanthi- 
mos never feels too for- 
eign, and the central plot 
is just within the boundar- 
ies of credibility. The cast 
is spectacular, and Barry 
Keoghan (you might have 
seen him in Dunkirk) is the 
absolute standout. Lanthi- 
mos stays in his sandbox of 
kooky concepts and gives 
us a modernized version of 
a an ancient myth. 

However, due to the na- 
ture of the plot the movie 
may or may not appeal to 


many. 


Petite Ave founder talks body diversity in the fashion industry 


By TANYA 
WONGVISBULIN 
For The News-Letter 


Are you shorter than 
5-foot-4-inches and struggle 
to find clothes online that 
actually fit well because of 
your height? Do you find 
yourself having to constant- 
ly return or alter jeans that 
are too long or dresses that 
don't fit your curves right? 

Petite Ave — an online 
clothing aggregator that 
allows customers to eas- 
ily find and purchase petite 
clothes from top retailers 
— just might be the perfect 
solution for you. 

Launched last May, Petite 
Ave aims to empower pe- 
tite women by helping them 
feel beautiful and confident 
through the clothes that they 
wear. 

Vanessa Youshaei, a for- 
mer SMB program manager 
at Google and the founder 
of Petite Ave, described her 
struggles in finding well- 
fitting clothes. 

“Whenever I tried shop- 
ping in the petite depart- 


ment, I found unfashion- 
able clothing for older 
women. But then whenever 
I shopped in the regular 
section, the clothes were too 
big on me; I'm only five feet 
tall. So I had this dilemma 
where I had to get things al- 
tered or shop in the junior 
section,” she said. 

Youshaei’s struggle to 
find petite clothing is com- 
mon for many women in the 
United States. 

According to the com- 
pany’s media kit, 64 mil- 
lion, or 42 percent of wom- 
en in the United States, are 
petite — a number that is 
nowhere near the 4.2 per- 
cent that represents the 
sale of petite merchandise 
in the U.S. women’s appar- 
el market. 

However, —_ Youshaei’s 
struggle to find fashion- 
forward petite clothes end- 
ed the day she came across 
a petite clothing line at 
Anthropology. It changed 
the way she viewed petite 
fashion. 

“I thought ‘there must be 
brands out there that I am 
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unaware of that carry stylish 
petite clothing’ So I started 
doing research, and I found 
brands like Express, Paige 
and Missguided,” she said. 

Discovering these stylish 
brands inspired her to start 
Petite Ave. 

“I thought, ‘if I’m not 
aware of all these brands 
that carry fashion forward 
petite clothing, then other 
women probably are not 
either. So why not have a 
destination for petite wom- 
en?” Youshaei said. 

But Petite Ave is an online 
shopping aggregator with a 
broader range of body types 
than you might expect. 

Many people _ associ- 
ate petite with being small; 
however, petite women actu- 
ally come in many different 
shapes and sizes. 

“It has nothing to do with 
size. You can be plus size 
and be petite. You can also 
be petite in just the bottom 
or just the top depending on 
the length of your torso and 
legs; you don't have to be pe- 
tite throughout,” she said. 

Petite Ave has also 
worked with many stylists 
and fashion experts to select 
the types of clothing that 
look best on different body 
shapes. 

Customers can identify 
their body shape on the 
website, which will then 
pull up clothes intended to 
look most flattering on their 
body. This helps reduce the 
hassle of having to return 
or alter the merchandise 
bought online. 

Petite Ave’s Instagram ac- 
count, @petite.ave, also runs 


Vannessa Youshaei founded the online clothing retailer Petite Ave. a bi-weekly #PetiteProTip 
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that educates women on the 
do’s and don'ts of petite fash- 
ion and gives them solutions 
to struggles they might have, 
such as how to appear taller. 

When asked for her ad- 
vice on how to successfully 
establish a startup, she fo- 
cused on the importance of 
identifying a problem that 
you can provide a valuable 
solution to. 

“Come up with a problem 
that you personally have 
and are really passionate 
about, because it is going to 
take a lot of time and perse- 
verance to get something off 
the ground,” she said. 


For those who have strug- . 


gled to successfully pitch an 
idea, Youshaei offered words 
of encouragement. 

“Your first idea might 
not be a home run. This 
was not my first idea. My 
other ideas didn’t go any- 
where, and that’s okay. If 
you are passionate enough 
about starting your own 
business, then you've got 
to keep trying different 
ideas,” Youshaei said. 

Youshael also empha- 
sized the importance of dis- 
cussing the idea with others 
to fine-tune it to your pro- 
spective customers. 

“Talk to people as soon 
as you can, and don’t sit in 
your room and build some- 
thing assuming people want 
it. What really matters is get- 
ting feedback from people 
because they are going to be 
your potential customers,” 
she said. 

With the heightened in- 
clusion of plus-size models 
and increased racial differ- 
ences on the runway, the in- 
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dustry has come a long way 
in terms of its diversity. 

However, petite women 
have yet to break into the 
fashion world and Youshaei 
hopes that through Petite 
Ave, changes can be made. 

“Our goal is to become 
a voice for petite women 
and to show the fashion 
industry that petites are 
a big part of the market. 
Hopefully, [we'll] be better 
integrated into the fashion 
industry soon,” she said. 

Being as inclusive as 
possible is central to Petite 
Ave’s mission. 

“T want it to be for petite 
women of all body shapes, 
ethnicities, ages, income 
levels and styles. That’s 
who we're trying to cater 
to on our site,” Youshaei 
said. 

Petite Ave’s emphasis 
on inclusion makes it more 
than just an online clothing 
aggregator. 

“My goal is to change 
that perception by help- 
ing petite women discover 
fashion forward clothing 
that’s designed for all wom- 
en 54” and under, regard- 
less of size,” she said in an 
email to The News-Letter. 

Increased clothing op- 
tions empower petite 
women of all sizes by 
helping them feel confi- 
dent. This trend also plays 
a part in the rising wave of 
acceptance in the fashion 
world. 

The sentiment that, re- 
gardless of her race, shape 
or size, every woman is 
beautiful is slowly but 
surely permeating the in- 
dustry. 
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SCIENCE & TECHNOLOGY 


By ANNA CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


Underneath the tranquil 
and beauty that is the Yel- 
lowstone National Park is 
the Yellowstone Caldera, a 
supervolcano classified as 
able to produce upwards 
of 1,000 cubic kilometers of 
volcanic deposits such as 
rock and ash. 

The sheer magnitude of 
the supervolcano’s strength 
makes it likely that an 
eruption would cover the 
United States with a thick 
layer of ash. However, the 
supervolcano will affect 
far far past just the United 


States. The possibility of an 
eruption places the Earth in 
jeopardy of entering a vol- 
canic winter, which would 
lead to a reduction in global 
temperatures. 

According to a certain 
hypothesis, an eruption 
from a supervolcano takes 
place every 100,000 years. 
Yellowstone hasn’t had an 
eruption for nearly 631,000 
years and many are left 
wondering if the Yellow- 
stone supervolcano is next 
in line for an eruption. 

A recent detailed exami- 
nation from Arizona State 
University reveals that the 
hypothesis may actually be 


Car pollution is harming, 
(oho salmon populations 


| They 


By ISAAC CHEN 
For The News-Letter 


The 1972 Clean Water Act 
outlawed point source pol- 
lution into water, unless a 
permit was obtained. Point 
source pollution refers to 
the discharge of pollutants 
through pipes, channels or 
ditches. 

Although this law great- 
ly improved water quality 
for aquatic ecosystems, the 
most critical threat now is 
nonpoint source pollution, 
which results from land 
runoffs that pick up man- 
made pollutants. 

In a recent study pub- 
lished in Ecological Applica- 
tions, Blake E. Feist of the 
Northwest Fisheries  Sci- 
ence Center and colleagues 
examined which human 
activities are related coho 
salmon die-offs. 

Their evidence indicates 
that the cause behind this 
phenomenon is contami- 
nants in stormwater runoff 
derived from motor vehicles. 


Coho salmon, character- 
ized by their silver body 
with spots on the back and 
upper lobe of the tail, is a 
popular sport fish in North- 
west America. They were 
an important part of the 
diets of indigenous people 
and were used for tradi- 
tional practices. 

Previous field surveys 
done by N. L. Scholz and 
colleagues demonstrated 
that coho salmon have 
shown high rates of mortal- 
ity in urban streams. 

The researchers high- 
light the potential role of 
toxicants from stormwa- 
ter runoffs after ruling out 
other factors such as stream 
temperature, pathogens 
and disease, and dissolved 
oxygen concentration. 

“Coho have not done 
well where a lot of hu- 
man activity impacts their 
habitat,” Scholz, a research 
zoologist for the National 
Oceanic and Atmospheric 
Administration, said in an 

See SALMON, Pace B9 
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Coho salmon have shown high rates of mortality in many urban streams. 
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incorrect. 
This new 
interpreta- 
tion in fact 
indicates 
that the 
sequence 
of events 
leading up 
to an erup- 
tion may 
occur at a 
much faster 
rate than 
volcanolo- 
have 
previously 
expected. 

Scien- 
tists found 
doubt that the cause of Yel- 
lowstone’s last supererup- 
tion was the movement of 
fresh magma into the su- 
pervolcano system, but the 
theorized time frame of 
that movement has varied. 

Hannah Shamloo is a 
graduate student at Arizona 
State University who spent 
several weeks with col- 
leagues at a fossilized ash 
deposit from Yellowstone’s 
last supereruption, called 
the Lava Creek Tuff. 

She collected and ana- 
lyzed samples from the 
deposit, pinpointing trace 
crystals within the samples 
and using them to identify 
the changes in temperature, 
pressure and water content 
beneath the volcano, before 
its eruption. 

The crystals are one to 
two millimeters in size and 
are known as phenocrysts. 
form from layers of 
cooling magma inside the 


gists 
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Supervolcanoes have the potential to complete an eruption cycle during an individual's lifespan. 


voleano’s magma chamber 
before being ejected during 
eruption. 


A close analysis of these | 


phenocrysts allowed Sham- 
loo to make the proposal 
that events building up to 


the last supereruption be- | 


gan only decades before, in 
contrast to the prior notion 
that the events 
started millenniums ago. 

“It’s shocking how little 
time is required to take a 
volcanic system from be- 
ing quiet and sitting there 
to the edge of an eruption,” 
Shamloo said, according to 
The New York Times. 

This discovery comes as 
a shock because it pushes 


assumed 


scientists to realize that the | 


cycle for a supereruption 


is capable of running its | 


course within an individu- 
al’s lifespan. According to 
Kari Cooper, who is a geo- 
chemist at the University of 
California, Davis, it’s hard 
to imagine the immensity of 
an eruption. 

“It’s one thing to think 
about this slow gradual 
buildup — it’s another 
thing to think about how 
you mobilize 1,000 cubic ki- 
lometers of magma in a de- 


cade,” Cooper said, accord- | 


ing to The New York Times. 
Although Shamloo’s 
research is foreboding, it 


is not enough to forecast | 
next | 
supereruption will be. Nev- | 
further studies | 


when _ Yellowstone’s 
ertheless, 
will eventually allow an 
understanding and ability 
to predict volcanic eruption 
patterns. 


Supervolcano eruption cycle shorter than expected Universal vaccine could 


give flu protection for life 


By PAIGE FRANK 


Science & Technology Editor 


When temperatures 
begin to drop and leaves 
change from their summer 
green to shades of orange, 
| red and yellow, it is not 
only a sign that fall has ar- 
rived, but also a sign of an- 


| other season as well — flu 
| shot season. 
| Clinics nationwide of- 


| fer flu shots during the 
fall months for individuals 
looking to get vaccinated 
against the predicted most 
common or dangerous 
strands of the year. 

The hope is always that 

the flu shot will provide 
| optimal protection against 
the disease; however, its ef- 
fectiveness is limited to the 
strains of flu from which it 
was made. This means that 
the effectiveness and suc- 
cess of the flu shot can vary 
on a year-to-year basis. 

New research from the 
University of Nebraska 
Center for Virology offers 
a solution to this problem. 
Researchers there have 
concocted a vaccine they 
hope may one day replace 
all flu vaccines as a univer- 
sal vaccine. 

The vaccine was created 


using ancestral genes from 
four major influenza strains. 
The goal is not only for it to 


| alleviate the need to select 


which strands to protect 
| against each year, but also to 


remove the need for an an- 
nual flu shot all together. 

Ideally the vaccine 
would provide lifelong pro- 
tection against influenza. 

The vaccine was devel- 
oped on mice and has yet to 
be tested on humans. Dur- 
ing the experiment, mice 
were given traditional in- 
fluenza vaccines as well as 
the new vaccine. All of the 
mice were then exposed to 
lethal doses of nine varying 
flu viruses. 

The results were that 
those who had _ received 
the traditional vaccine got 
sick and died. Those who 
received the new vaccine, 
however, survived. A fur- 
ther indicator of the new 
vaccine’s success was that 
mice who had received par- 
ticularly high dosages of 
the vaccine experienced no 
symptoms at all. 

The research was led by 
Eric Weaver, an assistant 
professor in the School of 
Biological Sciences at the 
University of Nebraska- 
Lincoln. In his study, Weav- 
er used a technique involv- 
ing multiple centralized 
hemagglutinin genes. 

Hemagglutinin is a 
spike-shaped protein that 
exists on the edges of influ- 
enza viruses and aids in at- 
tacking human cells. 

While Weaver has 
not been the first to at- 
tempt to create a universal 

See VACCINE, Pace B9 


Increased REM sleep lowers lear response to stimuli 


By JESSICA KASAMOTO 
For The News-Letter 


While sleep deprivation 
is a common problem for 
college students, scientists 
are beginning to believe 
that sleep, particularly 
dream sleep, can have more 
benefits than previously 
believed. 

Recent studies have 
found that people who 
spend more time in the 
REM (rapid eye movement) 
stage of sleep are less likely 
to have fear related brain 
activity. 

Scientists classify sleep 
into four different stages, 
which you cycle through 
during the night. 

The first stage of sleep 
lasts from one to 10 min- 
utes; it is a light sleep, you 
can very easily be awak- 
ened and may wake up 
feeling like you’ haven't 
slept at all. 

In the second stage of 
sleep, which lasts about 20 
minutes per cycle, heart 
rate and body temperature 
begin to decrease. Muscle 
activity further decreases, 
and any consciousness of 
the outside world begins to 
fade away completely. 

The third stage begins 
about 30 to 45 minutes af- 
ter initially falling asleep. 
Brain waves begin to slow 
down and become larger 
during this stage. Moder- 
ate disturbances no longer 
wake an individual up in 
this stage. : 

Vivid and powerful 
dreams only tend to take 
place in the fourth stage 
of sleep, the REM stage. In 
this stage your eyes tend 
to look rapidly in different 


directions, 
and heart 
and __respi- 


ration rates 
increase and 
become _ ir- 
regular. 

Teh? sas 
stage is of- 
ten called 
the “para- 
dia xaterael 
sleep” _be- 
cause dur- 
ing this 
stage, your 
brain waves 
are similar 
to when you 
are fully 
awake. This 
is the stage 
when people tend to sleep 
talk and sleep walk. 

During this stage, there 
is more activity in the vi- 
sual, motor and emotional 
parts of your brain, but 
there is also less activity 
in the rational part of your 
brain, which may contrib- 
ute to your typical nonsen- 
sical dream. 

Scientists are divided on 
why we dream. While some 
believe that dreams come 
from neurons randomly 
firing, some believe that 
it could be a subconscious 
way for the dreamer to 
separate memories or play 
through different scenarios 
in their head. 

“Everything we see, ev- 
ery conversation we have, 
is chewed on and swal- 
lowed and filtered through 
while we dream, and either 
excreted or assimilated,” 
Rubin Naiman, a sleep and 
dream specialist at the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, said ac- 
cording to Time Magazine. 


Recent studies are begin- 
ning to show the benefits of 
REM sleep. One such study 
found that when you reach 
REM sleep, you are able to 
more accurately judge and 
process facial expressions 
and changes in your envi- 
ronment. 

Another study conduct- 
ed by Rutgers University 
found that the amount of 
REM sleep you get can 
contribute to how you re- 
act in a scary or traumatic 
situation. 

While scientists aren't 
sure why this happens, 
the theory known as the 
REM calibration hypoth- 
esis states that norepi- 
nephrine, a stress related 
chemical, is built up dur- 
ing the day and can be re- 
set back to normal levels 
during REM sleep, mak- 
ing us overall less fearful 
and emotional the follow- 
ing day. 


While it is strongly sug- 
gested that REM sleep 
“4 i 
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During REM sleep, your eyes look rapidly in different directions and heart rate increases. 


could overall be benefi- 
cial, there is little way to 
monitor how much of your 
sleep is REM and there are 
few suggestions on how to 
get more of it. 

REM sleep tends _ to 
make up 20 to 25 percent of 
your sleep, so some scien- 
tists suggest that the easiest 
way to get more REM sleep 
would be to sleep more 
overall. 

However, while it is dif- 
ficult to take action to get 
more REM sleep, it has 
been shown that the use of 
substances such as alcohol, 
drugs and nicotine as well 
as the use of artificial light 
at night could interfere 
with the REM sleep phase. 

All in all, it is suggested 
that the best way to get a 
good night's sleep is to go 
to sleep at the same time 
every night, limit caffeine, 
big meals and alcohol be- 
fore bedtime, and turn off 
electronics a couple hours 
before going to bed. 
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By RACHEL HUANG 
For The News-Letter 


When crime scene inves- 
tigators go after criminals, 
it’s usually a_ time-con- 
suming, multi-step process 
that involves finding out 
who the criminal is, what 
they look like and where 
they are. How much faster 
would the process be if it 
was possible to determine 
someone’s appearance with 
just their DNA? 

In a technique known 
as phenotyping, scientists 
are able to determine the 
physical appearance of an 
individual based solely on 
their DNA. 

A phenotype refers 
to the physical charac- 
teristics of an individual 
from both environmental 
and genetic factors while 
a genotype refers to the 
DNA sequences that pro- 
duce these phenotypes. 
DNA phenotyping is a 
technique used by forensic 


scientists to predict an in- 
dividual’s phenotype given 
their genotype. 

Whether at a crime 
scene or for research, 
DNA can be collected to 
study the genes unique to 
whoever the sample came 
from. Eye color, skin color, 
ethnicity, hair color, nose 
shape, etc. are all charac- 
teristics that can be de- 
rived from a small sample 
of DNA. 

The DNA collected is 
processed through pro- 
grams with algorithms to 
produce a predictive pro- 
file of the individual. 

In a 2015 study published 
in PLOS Genetics, Mark 
Shriver, researcher at Penn 
State University, compiled 
a list of genetic mutations 
that produced unique facial 
features such as a widow’s 
peak, freckles, lip size, nose 
shape and eye shape. 

These markers were then 
inserted into a program to 
generate a predictive algo- 
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DNA phenotyping can help give investigators an idea about the physical traits of a victim. 
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help build 
a predic- 
tive physi- 
cal appear- 
ance of an 
individual. 

Some 
traits, such 
as eye 
color and 
skin pig- 
mentation, 
were eas- 
ily predict- 
able us- 
ing genes 
while, ac- 
cording to 
Shriver, 
others 
were not. 

“(Fleatures such as the 
strength of the brow ridge, 
the spacing between the 
eyes... are largely scientifi- 
cally unexplained,” Shriv- 
er said, according to the 
International Science Times. 

With more than 24,000 
genes contributing to the 
overall physical charac- 
teristics of an individual, 
narrowing down one phe- 
notype to a certain gene 
becomes very difficult. 

Despite the difficulties 
associated with it, DNA 
phenotyping has proved 
to be a valuable technique 
in the world of criminal in- 
vestigation. Not only does 
it have the potential to help 
with identifying criminals, 
but it also has already been 
used to help identify un- 
identifiable victims. 

Early in 2015, a hand 
washed up on a coastline 
in Brooklyn, N.Y,, followed 
shortly after by other body 
parts including a foot and 
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tives, led by Patrick Conry 


The story behind the 


/ 
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at the time, used DNA phe- | 


notyping to help predict the 
victim’s facial appearance. 


“Once we identify the | 
deceased, it'd go a long | 
way to solving the crime | 


itself,” Conry said, accord- 
ing to The New York Times. 

This is just one example 
of when criminal investiga- 
tors have delved into DNA 
phenotyping to help with 
an unsolved case. DNA 
phenotyping is primarily 
used to identify victims; 
however, its potential use 
in identifying criminals 
continues to be explored. 

DNA phenotyping, al- 
though innovative, is still at 
the infancy stage. It produc- 
es a generic face that match- 
es all of the traits present in 
the DNA, which could lead 
to false accusations. 

“The problem is, its use 
will place actual people, 
innocent of wrongdoing, 
under criminal suspicion 
without any basis in fact or 


science,” Robert Perry, the | 
legislative director of the | 


New York Civil Liberties 
Union, said, according to 
The New York Times. 


In addition to dangers of | 


false accusations, DNA phe- 
notyping doesn’t account 


for environmental factors | 


that influence one’s appear- 
ance — such as smoking 
and injuries. There is room 
for improvement when it 
comes to using phenotyp- 
ing as a criminal tool. 

Further research is be- 
ing done to continue refin- 
ing DNA phenotyping to 
sharpen the accuracy of its 
predictions. 


‘Puppy dog eyes’ are responses to human attention 


By CINDY JIANG 
For The News-Letter 


Dog owners everywhere 
are most likely familiar 
with the adorable gaze of 
their loving furry friends. 
But as convincing as pup- 
py eyes can be, they might 
not solely be a sign that 


your puppy wants some-. 


thing from you. 

The saying that dogs are 
man’s best friend is per- 
petuated in a recent study 
conducted by British re- 
searchers, who claim that 
a dog’s facial expressions 
simply mirror those of his 
or her owner. 

The research focused 
on the muscle that con- 
trols the inner part of a 
dog’s brows and makes its 
eyes appear bigger, there- 
fore contributing to the 
puppy eyes look. 

Movement of this mus- 
cle was studied under a 
variety of circumstances, 
such as whether an indi- 
vidual paid the dog any 
attention or whether the 
individual was holding 
any food. 

The results of the study 
concluded that the dogs 
displayed more facial ex- 
pressions, barking and 
sticking out their tongues 
when they received atten- 
tion, regardless of food. 

The research was led by 
Juliane Kaminski, a senior 
lecturer at the University of 
Portsmouth in England. 

“This simply shows that 


dogs produce more (but 


not different) facial move- 
ments when someone is 
looking at them,’ Kamins- 
ki wrote in an email to The 
New York Times. 
However, despite this 
a Y 


x 


physical interaction, Ka- 
minski makes it a point 
that it is still not possible 
to interpret any specific 
emotional meaning from a 
dog’s facial movement. 

Nonetheless, the find- 
ings did debunk the com- 
mon myth that dogs use 
their puppy eyes to obtain 
something, since the stud- 
ied muscle showed no re- 
action in the isolated pres- 
ence of food. 

Brian Hare, a_profes- 
sor and the director of the 
canine cognition center at 
Duke University, deems 
this a good thing for own- 
ers to know: Dogs have at- 
tachment that goes beyond 
being fed. 

“This is a delightful 
finding that provides more 
evidence of how dogs draw 
us closer to them with their 
eyes,” Hare wrote in an 
email to The New York Times. 
“This research shows that 
the facial expressions that 
we find attractive in dogs 
are made 
when we 
can see 
thm — 
not when 
we are 
wander- 
ing around 
the kitchen 
looking for 
a treat for 
them.” 

The ex- 
pressive 
behavior of 
dogs in in- 
teractions 
is not one- 
sided, since 
humans 
likewise 
have invol- 
untary re- 


’ 
? 


~ — 


sponses to their pets. 

“When we're interact- 
ing with our dogs, we’re 
not totally in control of 
how we view them and the 
opinion we have of them... 
It really mirrors how our 
interactions occur with 
our own species,” Hare 
wrote. 

The results of this study 
reject the idea that the fa- 
cial expressions observed 
in animals are not a form 
of communication but 
rather unconscious move- 
ments reflective of internal 
sentiments. 

Bridget Waller, a profes- 
sor of evolutionary psy- 
chology at the University 
of Portsmouth and another 
author of this study, ex- 
plains that humans often 
associate facial expres- 
sions with emotion. In par- 
ticular, an animal’s facial 
expressions are quite fixed 
and not malleable based on 
circumstances. 

“(The research] tells us 


that their facial expressions 
are probably responsive to 
humans — not just to other 
dogs... [That] tells us some- 
thing about how domestica- 
tion has shaped [dogs], and 
that it has changed them in 
order to be more commu- 
nicative with humans, in a 
sense,” Waller said, accord- 
ing to The Guardian. 

This study is one of 
several recent attempts to 
make sense of the relation- 
ship between man and dog. 

In another study, re- 
searchers concluded that 
dogs respond to a differ- 
ence in intonation and 
word choice. Both factors 
had to be positive to prop- 
erly convey a sense of re- 
ward to canines. 

Such studies allow for a 
deeper understanding of 
the interaction among dif- 
ferent species and provide 
a pathway for beginning 
to think about the way in 
which the brains of other 
organisms function. 
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Research shows puppy dog eyes aren't an attempt at getting food, toys or attention. 


Allison Chen 
History of Science 


For over a decade in the 
late 20th century, Ameri- 
cans followed the story of 
David Vetter, also known 
as the “bubble boy.” Born 
with severe combined im- 
munodeficiency (SCID), a 
rare genetic disorder that 
left him vulnerable to in- 
fection, he spent almost his 
entire life in sterile plastic 
enclosures. 

Known to the pub- 
lic only by his first name 
during his life (in order 
to protect the Vetters’ pri- 
vacy), David captured the 
nation’s attention. He was 
periodically covered by 
the media, and his plight 
even made its way into 


| pop culture. 


But beyond this visibil- 


| ity, David’s situation also 
| sparked an ethical debate, 


leading to a variety of 
advancements in health 
fields from immunology 
to oncology. These deeper 
issues ensured that the 
young boy’s impact would 
be more than being just a 
phenomenon. 

David was moved into 
his first bubble less than a 
minute after he was born 
on Sept. 21, 1971 at Texas 
Children’s Hospital “in 
Houston. Even before his 
birth, doctors and his par- 
ents knew that he would 
have a 50 percent chance of 
having SCID, and his older 
brother had suffered from 
the disorder. 

The trait is commonly 
X-linked, suggesting that 
the boys’ mother was a 
carrier and thus any of her 
sons would have a coin-flip 
chance of inheriting the 
condition. 

SCID involves a mutation 
on the X chromosome that 
causes deficient T lympho- 
cytes, natural killer cells, as 
well as defective B lympho- 
cytes. This results in a non- 
functioning immune sys- 
tem, and children with SCID 
usually die from infection 
within one to two years. 

David’s own _ older 
brother had died at seven 
months, before-he could re- 
ceive a planned bone mar- 
row transplant. 

The Vetters’ younger 
son remained in isolation 
while they waited for the 
results of the blood test 
which would determine 
whether or not David had 
SCID. 


The bubble was intend- 


ed to be a temporary solu- 
tion. However after it was 
discovered that David did 
in fact have the disorder 
and furthermore, that his 
sister Katherine was not 
a perfect match to donate 
bone marrow, it became 
the bubble became foresee- 
able reality while research- 
ers hunted for a solution. 
For the next twelve 
years, David grew up ina 
series of ever-larger plastic 
bubbles. There was one at 
his home, along with one 
at the hospital. David’s 
family held the young boy 
through thick gloves built 
into the sides of the cham- 
bers, and everything that 
entered the bubbles, from 


famous “bubble boy” 


food to school supplies, 
was sterilized first. 

When David was six, 
a “spacesuit” designed 
by NASA allowed him to 
venture outside at last. He 
only used it a few times. 

The enclosures  effec- 
tively kept David alive, but 
as he got older the ethical 
questions began to mount. 

While media __ stories 
showed a seemingly op- 
timistic, well-adjusted 
young boy, those who 
were with David daily, 
including nurses and the 
psychologist whom he had 
become close to, saw his 
anger and frustration and 
knew that he fully under- 
stood his situation. 

Some questioned his 
quality of life and asked 
what would happen if the 
soon-to-be-teenager  de- 
manded to leave. 

In the end, David would 
stay in the bubbles until he 
was twelve. During that 
time, advancements had 
been made in transplant- 
ing bone marrow that was 
not a perfect match. In 1983, 
David underwent a new 
procedure involving bone 
marrow from his sister, 
Katherine. 

Though the transplant 
seemed at first to be a suc- 
cess, within a few months 
David became seriously ill 
and eventually left the bub- 
ble to be treated. He died on 
Feb. 22, 1984. 

An autopsy revealed that 
Katherine’s bone marrow 
had contained the dormant 
Epstein-Barr virus, which, 
when introduced into the 
immunocompromised Da- 
vid, had caused lymphoma. 
The “bubble boy” had died 
of cancer. 

It was this unpredicted 
development that was one 
of David’s greatest medi- 
cal legacies. Dr. William 
Shearer, who had treated 
David, told the Los Angeles 
Times in 1985 of the signifi- 
cance. “It is the first con- 
clusive evidence of cancer 
developing in a human 
being after infection by a 
virus,” he said. 

Additionally, the exten- 
sive study conducted on 
David’s immune system 
significantly improved the 
understanding of both pri- 
mary immunodeficiencies, 
such as SCID and second- 
ary immunodeficiencies, 
including AIDS. 

In the 1990s, his Epstein- 
Barr-infected immortalized 
B-cell line was also used to 
identify the genetic muta- 
tions that cause SCID. 

In the present day, SCID 
can be treated using hema- 
topoietic stem cell trans- 
plantation. Recently, gene 
therapy treatments are also 
being developed, which 
use retroviruses to insert 
a functioning copy of the 
mutated gene into a pa- 
tient’s own stem cells. 


Treatments are most 


effective when SCID is 
detected early, especially 
before infections set in. 
Beginning with Wisconsin 
in 2008, most U.S. states 
have implemented new- 
born screening for SCID, 
an important measure 
considering that children 
with SCID will appear 
healthy at birth, 

Since David, there has 
not been another “bubble” 
child, and the hope is that, 
with modern screening 
and treatment procedures, 
there will never be anoth- 
er one. 
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Engineers should take 
a skills proficiency test 


Jonathan Patterson 
Science in Society 


world, 
with technology at 
the like 
never before, engi- 
neering is more im- 
portant than ever. Future 
innovations like commer- 
cial space travel and ad- 
vanced AI make building 
a bridge look easy. 

Despite the growing role 
of engineering in society 
and the mass influx of stu- 
dents flocking to the field, 
the qualifications to become 
an engineer have remained 
mostly unchanged over re- 
cent decades. 

Currently, to become what 
most people would consider 
an engineer, you would only 
need a bachelor’s degree. Al- 
though the accreditation for 
undergraduate engineering 
degrees is particularly rigor- 
ous, this does not make up 
for the fact that the number 
of credit hours required for 
an engineering degree has 
been steadily declining over 
the past century. 

To become a_ licensed 
professional engineer, in ad- 
dition to completing a bach- 
elor’s degree in engineering, 
a candidate must gain four 
years worth of work experi- 
ence and pass two exams: 
the Fundamentals of Engi- 
neering (FE) exam and the 
Principles and Practice of 
Engineering (PE) exam. 

Although passing the 
FE and PE exams is no easy 
task. Only about 20 per- 
cent of engineers choose 
to become a licensed pro- 
fessional engineer. 

This is, in part, because 
undergraduate engineer- 
ing programs cannot ad- 
equately prepare students 
to pass such thorough 
screening as well as a mas- 
ters program would, and 
also because the industry 
does not make it a priority 
to require such licensure. 

However, as the technol- 
ogy that engineers continue 
to produce and work with 
becomes more complex each 
day, we need to prepare fu- 
ture engineers better than 
their predecessors. 

The idea of increasing 
the educational standards 
to which engineers are 
held is not new. The Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engi- 
neers (ASCE) has already 
proposed a plan, called 
Raise the Bar, to amend 
state engineering licen- 
sure requirements. 

Not yet enacted, Raise the 
Bar claims it is in the best in- 
terest of the public, and the 
field of civil engineering, 


n today’s 


forefront 


_ that the educational licen- 


sure requirement be raised 
to either a master’s degree 
in engineering or 30 credits 
worth of additional gradu- 
ate or upper level courses 
in STEM. Support for in- 


creased schooling is not | 


limited to the ASCE though. 

The National 
of Professional Engineers 
(NSPE) House of Delegates 
voted by a77 to 17 marginin 
July of last year to support 
the idea of changing engi- 
neering licensure criteria to 


Society | 


include academic or other | 


educational requirements. 
This followed a move 
by the National Council of 


Examiners for Engineering | 
(NCEES) | 


and Surveying 


the year prior to adopt a | 


position statement stating 
that future demands for 
increasing technical and 
professional skills have re- 
sulted in the need for addi- 
tional education beyond a 
bachelor’s degree. 

Despite a growing con- 
sensus among engineer- 
ing professional societies 
on the matter, groups such 
as the Engineering Deans 
Council contest that such a 
policy change would nega- 
tively affect students. 

Regardless of any such 
dissent, the incredible 
boom we have experienced 
in science and technology 
during the early 21st cen- 
tury calls back to the find- 
ings of a report published a 


decade ago by the National | 
| shown that some species of 


Academy of Engineering. 

“The exploding body of 
and engineering 
knowledge cannot be ac- 
commodated within . the 
context of the traditional 
four-year baccalaureate de- 
gree,” the report read. 

In the time since that re- 
port was released, the legiti- 
macy of its conclusion has 
only been further validated. 
The technical problems 
engineers must face today 
are more complicated than 
those faced by engineers a 
decade ago. The same state- 
ment will hold even more 
true for engineers a decade 
from now. 

It is time for each and 
every state to adopt higher 
standards for professional 
engineering licensure, and 
it is time for the industry 
to place more importance 
on licensure in the hir- 
ing process. It is in the 
best interest of the general 
public, but also in the best 
interest for the field of en- 
gineering at large. 

Engineers are just as 
important to our society 
as doctors or lawyers, and 
like doctors and lawyers, 
the subject matter they 
must master is highly 
complex, and the work 
they do can impact the 
lives of many. 

So, like other professions 
of similar significance and 
difficulty, it is in everyone’s 
best interest that engineers 
receive additional educa- 
tion and training beyond 
that of a bachelor’s degree. 


science 
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Licensure is often not required for engineers and not important in the industry. 
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Universal vaccine created to combat all flu strains 


VACCINE, Pace B7 
vaccine, he is the first to use 
this strategy in particular. 
The specific hemaggluti- 
nin genes were identified 
using protein sequence 
analysis programs to select 
genes that would provide 
optimal protection. 

Traditional influenza 
vaccines rely on weakened 
or dead influenza viruses. 
This virus is injected into 
the human body to en- 
immune 
cells to build up the nec- 


courage human 
essary protection against 
the particular virus. 
Rather than utilizing 
weakened or dead influ- 
enza virus, Weaver and his 
team focus on synthesiz- 
ing genes common to all 
influenza strains or genes 
that can be traced back to 


| the origins of the disease. 


“Our idea is that these 
centralized antigens can 
set up a foundation of im- 
munity against influenza. 
Because they are central- 
ized and represent all the 
strains equally, they could 
provide a basis for immu- 
nity against all evolved 
strains,” Weaver said, ac- 
cording to ScienceDaily. 

Moving forward, Weav- 


er hopes to 
continue to ex- 
plore the possi- 
bilities of using 
ancestral influ- 
enza genes to 
create a viable 
vaccine for hu- 
mans. 

While the 
vaccine is still 
far from ready 
for human 
use, it has the 
potential to 
have a signifi- 


cant impact. 

The Centers 
for Disease 
Control and 
Prevention 
(CDC) reported that forty 
million Americans con- 
tracted the flu during the 
2015-2016 flu season. Of 
those people, 970,000 were 
hospitalized. 

The CDC also estimat- 
ed that influenza vaccines 
prevented 1.9 million ill- 
nesses and 67,000 hospi- 
talizations. 

This data illustrates the 
influenza vaccine’s poten- 
tial for improvement. 

“To put this in other 
terms, our current influ- 
enza vaccine programs 


and technologies reduce 
influenza infections and 
hospitalizations by 4.75 
percent and 6.9 percent, 
respectively. There is no 
doubt that there is a need 
for more effective vaccine 
technologies,” Weaver 
said. 

While Weaver and his 
team are not the first to 
explore the possibility of 
a universal vaccine (other 
ideas have included at- 
tacking proteins common 
to all flu strains, attacking 
the protein coat that pro- 


COURTESY OF REENA SARKAR 


Scientists use ancestral flu genes to create a universal vaccine, and it has shown success in mice. 


tects the viral flu strain or 
even attacking a specific 
portion of the hemaggluti- 
nin protein), their success 
with mice indicates a po- 
tential for a universal flu 
vaccine. 

Such a “universal” vac- 
cine will not be ready any- 
time soon. The projected 
release date for such a vac- 
cine by various experts in 
the field isn’t until 2020 or 
2025, and that is assuming 
the technique can be prov- 
en effective when used on 
humans. 


Research shows that fish can also get depressed 


By: ISAAC CHEN 
For The News-Letter 

Recent studies have 
fish can show symptoms of 
major depressive disorder. 
While one might find this 
claim bizarre and dismiss 
fish as simple organisms 
incapable of complex emo- 


tion, there are actually sev-_ 


eral striking similarities we 
share with fish. 

Julian Pittman, a profes- 
sor at Troy University in 
Alabama, utilizes zebrafish 
in his research to develop 
better therapeutic medica- 
tions for depression. 

“The neurochemistry is 
so similar that it’s scary,” 
Pittman said in an interview 
with The New York Times. 

Fish are often thought 
of as simple organisms, but 
Pittman claims otherwise. 

“(T]here is a lot we don’t 
give fish credit for,” he said. 

In fact, the zebrafish 
(whose scientific name is 
Danio rerio) has become a 
rising star in translational 
neuroscience research. Not 
only do these small fish 
possess all the major neu- 
rotransmitters and recep- 
tors in mammals, there is 
also a high degree of genet- 
ic overlap between humans 
and zebrafish. 

According to Pittman, 
approximately 70 percent 
of the human genome has 
at least one obvious ze- 
brafish orthologue. This 
benefit, in addition to the 
zebrafish genome being 
fully sequenced, makes the 
zebrafish a great candidate 
for translational research. 

Another benefit zebraf- 
ish provide is their cost- 
effectiveness. 

They are able to repro- 
duce and develop rapidly 
and can be housed in large 
numbers at a time. 

In fact, zebrafish exhibit 
anxiety-like and approach- 
avoidance behaviors that 
make them ideal for study- 
ing depression. 

One of the most popu- 
lar paradigms used to ob- 
serve stressed-related be- 
havior in zebrafish is the 
novel tank test. 


In the novel tank test, 
a zebrafish is first intro- 
duced into an unfamiliar 
environment to induce 
stress. At first, the fish usu- 
ally freezes, swims errati- 
cally or stays close to the 
walls (thigmotaxis). Over 
time the fish will become 
curious and _ gradually 
swim towards the upper 
regions of the tank. 

However, when a zebraf- 
ish is treated with antide- 
pressants for two weeks 
and then introduced to a 
new environment, it re- 
veals opposite behavior. 

It shows significant in- 
creased top region explo- 
ration and reduced bottom 
level dwelling, which is 
evidence for less anxiety. 

After years of research 
and watching zebrafish 
swim in their tanks, scien- 
tists know that fish can lose 
interest in their surround- 
ings, just like clinically de- 
pressed people. 

Culum Brown is a be- 
havior biologist at Macqua- 
rie University in Sydney 
primarily interested in fish 
biology with an emphasis 
on behavioral ecology. 

He is the assistant editor 
of the Journal of Fish Biology 
and has published more 
than 100 research papers on 
fish cognition. 

“You can tell. Depressed 
people are withdrawn. The 
same is true of fish,” Brown 
said in an interview with 
The New York Times. 

While there are numer- 
ous advantages to adopt- 
ing zebrafish as models 
for depression, there are 
limitations too. 

A commonly identified 
problem is that fish have a 
limited ability to model the 
complex emotional turmoil 
associated with depression. 

Diego A.  Pizzagalli, 
director of the Center of 
Depression, Anxiety and 
Stress Research at Harvard 
Medical School, takes on a 
multidisciplinary approach 
to investigate depression. 

“There’s the obvious is- 
sue that ‘we cannot ask ani- 
mals how they feel,” Piz- 
zagalli said in an interview 
with The New York Times. 


Although serotonin and 
dopamine fluctuations in 
fish and rats may be simi- 
lar, Piazzagalli says they do 
not show the whole picture. 
“(They do not] capture the 
entire spectrum of depres- 


PUBLIC DOMAIN 
Fish have a neurochemistry similar to humans and illustrate signs of depression. 


sion as we know it,” he said. 
The zebrafish has be- 
come a promising organism 
for translational research 
that will serve to improve 
our understanding of major 
depressive disorders. 


Water pollutants put coho 
salmon at risk of death 


SALMON, Pace B7 
interview with The Wash- 
ington Post. 

During the study, Feist 
and his research team sur- 
veyed 51 spawning sites 
across the Puget Sound Ba- 
sin in Washington. 

They took into account 
spatial analyses and cli- 
mate variables to help gen- 
erate a predictive mortality 
risk map. 

“The present — study... 
highlights the fact that 40 
percent of the total area of 
Puget Sound river basins 
that support coho are pre- 
dicted to have adult mortal- 
ity rates that substantively 
increase the risk of local 
population extinction,” the 
study said. 

The researchers also 
examined the effects of 
rainfall to identify areas 
where stormwater mitiga- 
tion would be most needed. 
It was previously thought 
that the magnitude of mor- 
tality was increased by pol- 
lutants accumulated dur- 
ing drought periods before 
spawning season. 

However, the research- 


x 


ers discovered that cumu- 
lative pollutants are a fac- 
tor only in less urbanized 
areas. In highly urbanized 
areas, enough toxicants 
build up rapidly over short 
periods of time to threaten 
the salmon population. 

“If we're going to have 
people living in these wa- 
tersheds, we're going to 
have to deal with this prob- 
lem,” Scholz said, accord- 
ing to The Washington Post. 
“We're experiencing major 
population growth pres- 
sures. We're literally work- 
ing around the clock.” 

Innovative clean wa- 
ter strategies are needed 
to help preserve the coho 
population in Puget Sound. 
One method the research 
team suggests is using in- 
expensive soil columns that 
are effective in removal of 
chemical toxicants. 

The study by Feist and 
his colleagues shows that 
a lot of effort is still re- 
quired in the coming 
years to protect the eco- 
nomic, cultural and eco- 
logical importance of the 
coho salmon species. 
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Football seniors excel in 57-14 victory over Juniata | Volleyball clinches spot 


By BRANDON WOLFE 
For The Vews-Letter 


The 20th-ranked Hopkins 
football team made a state- 
ment this past weekend on 
Homewood Field. The Blue 
Jays dominated their Cen- 
tennial Conference foe, the 
Juniata College Eagles, from 
start to finish in a 57-14 vic- 
tory on their senior day. 

The Jays took control 
early on as junior strong 
safety Ian Lodge forced a 
fumble on Juniata’s open- 
ing drive that was recov- 
ered by senior defensive 
lineman Nick Marinelli. 

Hopkins rode the mo- 
mentum and transformed 
it into a 78-second drive 
that was capped off when 
sophomore —_ quarterback 
David Tammaro launched a 
ball to junior wide receiver 
Luke McFadden to put the 
Jays up 7-0 less than three 
minutes into the game. 

The offense would put 
another touchdown onto 
the board before the end of 
the quarter, once again tak- 
ing possession after a fum- 
ble. This time, the ball was 
forced by senior defensive 
end Keonte Henson into the 
hands of sophomore defen- 
sive end Mike Kalanik. The 
Jays rushed 43 yards down 
the field before senior run- 
ning back Ryan Cary found 
the end zone on a 12-yard 
carry to give Hopkins a 
14-0 lead at the end of the 
first quarter. 

Cary would once again 
get into the end zone after 
weaving in and out of traf- 
fic for 83 yards to give his 
team a 21-0 lead midway 
through the second quar- 
ter. Cary’s 83-yard rush 
was the longest run of his 
career as well as the second 
longest in Hopkins history. 

A quick three-and-out 
by the Eagles gave Hopkins 
possession just 28 seconds 
after they had widened their 
lead to three scores. The Jays 
would continue to put points 
on the board. 

Taking the ball from their 
own 41-yard line, it only took 
the Tammaro-led offense 
nine seconds to widen the 
gap even more. The sopho- 
more quarterback quickly 
found senior wide receiver 


Brett Caggiano for a 59-yard. 


touchdown pass which, after 
a failed extra-point attempt, 
gave Hopkins a comfortable 
27-0 lead over Juniata with 
8:54 left in the first half. 

However, Hopkins wasn't 
done yet. After a 62-yard 
drive, the Jays reached first- 
and-goal at the Eagles’ two- 
yard line, but the. Eagles 
stood firm with an impres- 
sive goal line stand. The 
Jays were forced to turn to 
senior kicker Jamie Sullivan 
to knock in a chip-shot field 
goal from 19 yards as the 
Jays took a 30-0 lead into the 
locker room with the end of 
the first half. 

Tammaro_ picked up 
where he left off in the first 
half as the third quarter got 
underway. Helping Tam- 
maro kick off the offense, 
sophomore defensive back 


a, 
” 
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The Blue Jays racked up 627 offensive yards against Juniata on Saturday. 


Patrick Kelly provided a 39- 
yard return that put the ball 
on Juniata’s half of the 50. 

Cary proceeded with a 
six-yard rush which was 
coupled with a 15-yard 
gain due to a facemask 
grab to put the ball at the 
25-yard line. Tammaro 
and McFadden would once 
again pair up for a Blue Jay 
touchdown to put Hopkins 
far ahead at 37-0. 

Juniata would put their 
first points on the scoreboard 
with eight minutes left in the 
third quarter. Quarterback 
Austin Montgomery would 
connect on consecutive pass- 
es of 16 and 22 yards to wide 
receiver Justin Helsel, with 
the second pass leading Hel- 
sel into the end zone to put 
the score at 37-7. 

With their second string 
in, the Jays added to their 
lead, this time with senior 
quarterback Drew Tomaini 
under center. Tomaini 
would help guide Hopkins 
from its own 25-yard line 


on a 75-yard drive that fin- 
ished off with a one-yard 
burst into the end zone by 
sophomore running back 
Hogan Irwin. With this, the 
Blue Jays continued to light 
up the scoreboard, taking a 
44-7 lead. 

Montgomery and the Ea- 
gles would continue to battle 
on their next drive, however, 
with Juniata’s quarterback 
completing a 51-yard pass to 
Helsel before following it up 
with a 13-yard touchdown 
pass to wide receiver Jake 
Notestine. Tomaini would 
get another chance to quar- 
terback for the Jays on of- 
fense, this time linking up 
with freshman wide receiver 
Dawson Aichholz for a 46- 
yard gain, giving the Jays 
good field position deep in 
Juniata territory. 

Junior running back Ty- 
ler Messinger would finish 
the drive with an 11-yard 
rush, putting the Jays out 
in front 51-14 going into the 
fourth quarter. 

Hopkins would find the 
end zone one final time late 
in the fourth quarter as the 
Jays strung together a run- 
heavy, 77-yard drive that 
shaved more than eight 
minutes off the game clock. 

The Jays would cap off the 
drive with a 12-yard handoff 
to senior running back Chris 
Martin, who scored his first 
career touchdown as a Blue 
Jay. The touchdown would 
mark the final tally of the 
matchup for both teams, fin- 
ishing the game at 57-14. 


Tammaro would finish 18 
for 27 passing, gaining 264 
yards and four touchdowns. 
Caggiano ended with 101 
yards on three catches and a 


touchdown, and McFadden’s | 


three catches contributed 84 


yards along with two touch- | 


downs. 

“T think our whole team 
played awesome,” Tam- 
maro said. “Our defense 


forced five turnovers and 
set the offense up in great 
field position all day.” 

Cary rushed for 102 yards 
and a touchdown, and Hop- 
kins as a team gained 324 


yards on the ground on 45 | 


carries for an average of six 
yards per carry. 


Lodge’s seven total tack- | 
les led the defensive unit, | 


with sophomore linebacker 
James Closser and junior 
defensive back Grant Moss- 
er each having five tackles. 
The win gives Hopkins 
an overall record of 8-1 
with a Centennial Confer- 
ence record of 7-1, while Ju- 
niata has 3-6 overall and 2-6 
in the Conference. The Jays 
will next travel to Westmin- 
ster, Md. to face another ri- 


val, McDaniel College. The | 


win would give the Blue 
Jays the Centennial Confer- 
ence’s automatic bid into 
the NCAA playoffs. 

“McDaniel is a big game 
for us this week,” Tammaro 
said. “We have great tradi- 
tion with them, and winning 
this game means we win the 
Conference and advance to 
the NCAA playoffs.” 


M. Soccer falls to Dickinson in shootout 


By EMILIE HOFFER 


Sports Editor 


The Hopkins men’s soccer 
team hosted the Centennial 
Conference Championship 
Tournament this past week- 
end at Homewood Field. On 
Friday evening, the Blue Jays 
kicked off their tournament 
run, taking on the fifth- 
seeded Dickinson College 
Red Devils for the second 
week in a row, this time in 
the semi-final round of the 
Conference Tournament. 

After beating the Red 
Devils 3-0 the previous 
weekend to secure home- 
field advantage in the Cen- 
tennial Tournament, things 
were looking bright for the 
now 23rd-ranked and top- 
seeded Blue Jays. 

Unfortunately, Friday’s 
match did not end as ex- 
pected. After tying 2-2 in 
regulation and playing two 
scoreless rounds of over- 
time, the Blue Jays fell to the 
Red Devils 4-2 in a shootout. 

Dickinson took the lead 
early in the match, scoring 
on the host team in just the 
11th minute of the game. 

However, the Blue Jays 
were quick to respond, as se- 
nior defender Jonah Muniz 
ran the ball down the right 
side before crossing it into 
the box. Freshman midfield- 
er RJ Moore deflected Mu- 
niz’s pass toward the goal, 
and sophomore forward 
Liam Moylan finished it off 
for the Jays, burying the ball 
past the Red Devils’ goal- 
keeper to tie the score at 1-1. 

Moore’s assist was his 
ninth of the season, which 
ties the Centennial Confer- 
ence record for assists by a 
freshman, set in 1994. 

Early in the second half, 
the Blue Jays drew a pen- 
alty kick, which was taken 
by senior midfielder Mike 
Swiercz. Swiercz found 
the back of the Red Devils’ 


- 
< 


” 


goal, putting Hopkins up 
2-1 in the 48th minute of the 
game. 

The Red Devils had the 
last goal of regulation in the 
74th minute of play to tie 
the game at 2-2. After two 
overtime periods, the score 
remained locked at two all, 
and the match-up would be 
decided in a shootout. 

Dickinson took out 
goalie John Baney, who 
had been covering the net 
since the start of the game, 
and put in goalie Freder- 
ick Meagher, coming in 
at six feet and six inches. 
Meagher would save both 
of the Blue Jays’ first two 
shots, while the Red Dev- 
ils made both of theirs, 
going up 2-0 after two 
rounds. 

After both teams made 
their next two shots, Dick- 
inson went up 4-2 to claim 
the win against the first- 
seeded Hopkins team. 

Despite getting edged out 
by Hopkins in both shots (16- 
15) and corners (4-3), Dickin- 
son came out victorious to 
move on to the final round of 
the Centennial Conference 
Tournament that Sunday on 
Homewood Field. 

Still, the Blue Jays got a 
chance to extend their sea- 
son with an at-large bid to 
the NCAA Tournament. 

“We want a chance to 
redeem ourselves,” Muniz 


said. “It feels really good that 
we will be able to do that.” 

On Monday, it was, an- 
nounced that the Blue Jays 
received their bid into the 
NCAA Tournament for the 
first time since 2010. They 
will face off against the De- 
Sales University Bulldogs 
in the first round of the 
Tournament this Saturday. 

The Blue Jays and the 
Bulldogs will meet for the 
fourth time, and Hopkins 
leads the series 3-0. The 
last time the two met was 
in the first round of the 
NCAA Tournament in 2007 
at Homewood Field, which 
the Blue Jays won 1-0 in 
overtime. 

DeSales enters the tour- 
nament coming off a Mid- 
Atlantic Conference Free- 
dom Championship, which 
they won over Eastern 
University 4-3 in penalty 
kicks. Saturday will be the 
Bulldogs’ first appearance 
in the NCAA Tournament 
since 2011. 

The winner of the first 
round will move on to face 
the winner of the Rowan 
University-Cabrini College 
matchup in the regional fi- 
nal, which will be held the 
following day. 

Rowan University will 
host the tournament this 
Saturday. The Blue Jays and 
the Bulldogs will take to 
the field at 6:30 p.m. 
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The men’s soccer team earned an at-large bid to the NCAA Tournament. 
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| However, 
| able to surge back with a 


in regional tournament 


By ADAM 
ORLA-BUKOWSKI 
For The News-Letter 


The Hopkins women’s 
volleyball team had a great 
weekend, notching two 
victories and a Centennial 
Conference | Champion- 
ship for the second year 
in a row. In the first round 
of the Conference Tourna- 
ment, the Jays easily dis- 
patched the McDaniel Col- 
lege Green Terror in three 
straight sets. 

From the get-go, Hop- 
kins took the lead in the 
first set 6-2 and kept a firm 
foot, cruising to a 17-9 lead. 
Hopkins would finish with 
a powerful kill from fresh- 
man setter Natalie Aston to 
seal the set at 25-12. 

In the second set, the 
Green Terror picked up 
the tempo and charged to 
a 9-5 lead over the Jays. 
Hopkins was 


key block from Aston and 
back-to-back kills from 
sophomore outside hitter 
Louisa Kishton and junior 
middle Sasha _ Gorelik. 
Gaining some momen- 
tum, the Jays took the set 
at 25-21. 

The third set remained 
close, as the Blue Jays and the 
Green Terror were locked 
at 12-12 halfway through. 
However, the Jays went on a 
run after great serving from 
senior outside hitter Eliza- 
beth Wuerstle, driving Hop- 
kins to a 25-16 finish. 

Next, the Blue Jays took 
on the Swarthmore College 
Garnet — the No. 2 seed in 
the Centennial Conference. 

Swarthmore narrowly 
took set one at 25-20, but 


Hopkins stormed back 
to take the next three 
straight sets. 

Stellar serving from 


Wuerstle at the start of the 
second set allowed the Jays 
to immediately gain a 6-0 
lead, forcing a Swarthmore 
timeout. After the time- 
out, freshman outside hit- 
ter Simone Bliss recorded 
two powerful kills to push 
the Jays’ lead to 14-6. The 
Jays capitalized on sev- 
eral attacking errors from 
Swarthmore and were able 
to take the second set 25-16. 

The third set started out 
similarly to the second, 
with Hopkins jumping 
out to a 12-6 lead, forcing 
a Swarthmore timeout. 
They took advantage of 
two kills from Bliss and 
a four-point scoring run 
to take a 20-11 lead, when 
Swarthmore used _ their 
second and final timeout 
of the set. 

The timeout did not slow 
the Jays down, though, as 
they capitalized on kills by 
Bliss and Wuerstle to finish 
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Hopkins bounced back from a first-set loss to beat Swarthmore in four sets. 


the set with a final score of 
25-16. 

In the fourth set, Hop- 
kins went on a seven- 
point run to take the lead 
at 13-6. The Blue Jays were 
able to hold their lead, and 
with an attacking error 
from the Garnet, the Jays 
finished on top at 25-19 to 
claim their second straight 
Centennial Conference 
Championship. 

When asked about the 
Jays’ momentum heading 
into the NCAA Tourna- 
ment after their two deci- 
sive victories this weekend, 
Kishton commented on the 
team’s continued develop- 
ment. 

“I think the decisive 
victories are a by-product 
of us playing our game. 
When we play like we 
have the past two games, 
we learn how to play our 
way more effectively,” 
Kishton said. “We can 
continue building on the 
great things we developed 
this weekend.” 

This is the second year 
in a row that the Blue 
Jays are appearing in the 
NCAA Tournament and 
the fifth time overall. 

Last year, the Blue Jays 
made it to the second 
round of the tournament 
after defeating Christo- 
pher Newport University. 
Their season was ended af- 
ter a 3-1 loss to the Juniata 
College Eagles. 

The team plans on treating 
the upcoming tournament 
with the same approach that 
they have throughout the 
regular season. 

“Our attitude going into 
the tournament is the same 
attitude we have going into 
practice or into any other 
game: to give our full effort 
and play in the most excel- 
lent way we can,” Bliss said. 
“We want to enjoy the bonus 
time we get to play together 
for as long as possible, so if 
there’s any additional moti- 
vation or difference in men- 
tality, that would be it.” 

The Jays are locked in 
and ready for some tough 
competition in their up- 
coming matches. The win- 
ner of Friday’s matchup 
between the Jays and the 
Cougars will move on to 
play the winner of the Ste- 
venson University-Hunter 
College match. 

The third-seeded Blue 
Jays advance to the re- 
gional tournament this 
Friday at Stevenson Uni- 
versity where they will 
take on the sixth-seeded 
Kean University Cougars 
at 5:30 p.m. 

Hopkins Athletics will 
be providing a free stu- 
dent bus to Friday’s game. 
It leaves from the Athletic 
Center at 4:30 p.m. 
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Why Cavs fans should 
not be too concerned 


NBA, From B12 
most clutch players in the 
entire NBA. 

The trade for the in- 
jured point guard has left 
a giant hole in the Cleve- 
land offense that has truly 
maimed their production. 
A healthy Thomas would 
bolster the team’s offen- 
sive production and help 
to right the 


LeBron is shaping up to 
have one of his best years 
of his career, coming off of 
a ridiculous 57-point out- 
ing on 64 percent shooting 
against 
Wizards. 
He leads the team in 
four of the five major sta- 
tistical with 
forward Kevin Love lead- 
ing the team 


the Washington 


categories, 


ship in time 


in rebounds. 


for push Their saving The Cava- 
for the play- grace comes in liers should 
offs. always be 

Finally, the 6-foot-8- confident 
we get to . 9 with LeBron 
the only rea- inch, 250-pound at the helm 
son needed frame of LeBron and healthy, 


for why the 
Cavaliers 
will be com- 
pletely fine 
by the time playoffs come 
around. Their saving grace 
comes in the 6-foot-8-inch, 
250-pound frame of LeBron 
James. 

He has led his teams to 
seven straight NBA Finals, 
a record unheard of in the 
recent era of basketball. 
LeBron holds the ability 
that no other player in the 
League has, to instantly 
turn the course of a fran- 
chise on a dime in the right 
direction. 

Compounded with his 
leadership and ability to 
push his teams to wins, 


James. 


as he _ has 
continually 
led them 
to greater 
heights and success. 

Yes, the team is strug- 
gling right now. But that’s 
not to say that this trend 
will continue. 

The team is going 
through growing pains 
that newly-molded teams 
must go through. But hon- 
estly, as long as LeBron is 
still breathing, he will be 
able to lead this team to 
great success again. 

As the rest of the pieces 
fill out, the Cavaliers will 
become the force in the East 
that they have been for the 
last three years. 


No. | seeded Field Hockey 


ends season with a loss 


F. Hockey, From B12 
Fords, the day of recovery 
did not help the Jays in the 
finals. 

The Diplomats earned 
a penalty stroke five min- 
utes into the game and 
easily converted the shot 
for a quick 1-0 lead over 
the Jays. 

About 10 minutes later, 
Diplomats forward Lily 
Mynott dribbled the ball 
down to the Blue Jay goal 
and fired a low shot, estab- 
lishing a 2-0 lead. 

Hopkins finally found 
the back of the net with 
under three minutes left 
in the first half. McErlean 
aggressively fired to the 
circle and Kavanagh re- 
directed the ball to junior 
midfielder Claire Fox, who 
tapped the ball into the 
goal. 

Despite a hard-fought 
second half, which saw 
three different shots on 
goal by the Jays, they were 
unable to capitalize. 

The Diplomats won the 
game, taking home the 
Centennial | Conference 


Championship title and 
receiving an automatic 
spot in the NCAA Tourna- 
ment. 

Unfortunately, Hopkins 
did not receive an at-large 
bid to the NCAA Tourna- 
ment, so the Jays’ 2017 sea- 
son has come to an end. 

“We need to keep up 
the work ethic and dedi- 
cation we had this year, 
but more importantly, we 
need to keep building our 
confidence in ourselves 
and our ability as a team,” 
Baris said. “Coach Wells 
showed us how success- 
ful we can be, and now we 
just want more.” 

Despite the tough, sea- 
son-ending loss, the Blue 
Jays went out fighting and 
even earned two major 
Conference honors in the 
process. 

Junior defender Grace 
Hillman was named the 
Centennial Conference 
Defensive Player of the 
Year, and head coach Jane 
Wells was named the Cen- 
tennial Conference Coach 
of the Year. 
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The top seeded Blue Jays fell to the Diplomats in Sunday's Conference finals. 
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By COURTNEY 
COLWELL 
For The Vews-Letter 


This past weekend, the 
Hopkins men’s wrestling 
team opened their season 
at the Messiah Invitational 
in Grantham, Pa. 

Competing against 10 
different teams, the Jays 
defeated Elizabethtown 
College, Wheaton College, 
Liberty University, McDan- 
iel College and the Univer- 
sity of Maryland, Baltimore 
County on their way to a 
fifth-place overall finish. 

Accumulating 53 points, 
the Jays saw stellar perfor- 
mances from a variety of 
competitors. 

In his first collegiate 
tournament, freshman 
Dominick Reyes garnered 
a second-place finish at the 
157 pound weight class. 

Junior Isaac Morales also 
had an impressive perfor- 
mance, finishing the day 
with a 3-2 record at 184, 
good enough for fourth 
place in his weight class. 

Additionally, both soph- 
omore Nathan Wertheimer 
and senior Connor Joyce 
went 3-2 on the day. 

Just one Jay walked 
away with a title this past 
Saturday, junior Ricky Ca- 
vallo — this week’s Athlete 
of the Week. 

Despite short freshman 
and sophomore seasons that 
were limited by injury, Ca- 
vallo has always performed 
admirably when healthy. 

In 2017, he topped for- 
mer Centennial Conference 
Champion Rob Murray of 
the Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, as part of a six-match 
winning streak that lasted 
from January 21 through 
February 4. Most impor- 
tantly, he garnered just two 
losses on the year. 

As displayed in this past 


SPORTS 


ATPLLELE OF MALAWERK: 


RICKY CAVALLO — WRESTLING 


weekend's —_ performance, 
Cavallo returned to the 
2017-2018 season ready to 
compete. 

In his first three match- 
ups of the tournament, Ca- 
vallo garnered three bonus- 
point victories, defeating 
freshman Bryton Stidfole of 
Messiah, freshman Zacha- 
ry Martin of Elizabethtown 
and freshman Ray Calde- 
raio of Ursinus. 

Awaiting him in the fi- 
nals was Messiah senior 
Hunter 
Harris, a se- 
nior ranked 
10th in the 
National 
Wrestling 
Coaches 


VITAL 
STATISTICS 


Name: Ricky Cavallo 


Everyone on the team wres- 
tled hard and supported 
one another, and we still 
managed to take fifth out 
of 10 teams, only missing 
fourth place by a few points. 


N-L: Going into your fi- 
nal event, you were slotted 
to face Messiah’s Hunter 
Harris, who was ranked 
10th in the NWCA pre- 
season rankings. Was it 
intimidating to face such a 
high-ranked opponent? 

RC: I 
get a little 
nervous 
for every 
match, no 
matter who 


Year: Junior I face, so in 
AeA Sport: Wrestling this ; ee 
Major: Chemical and crs 
Pees °™ Il Biomolecular Engineerin arte gh de 
rankings. g g to work 
Despite Hometown: Greensburg, on staying 
the for- || Pa. calm and 
midable |] High School: Greensburg } not worry- 
challenge ]} Central Catholic ing about 
presented, who it was I 
Cavallo pre- was facing. 
vailed with a 10-8 victory. The fact that he’s 


The 133-pound title was the 
first in his career and the 
only title garnered by a Jay 
this weekend. 

Following his first career 
title, Cavallo sat down with 
The News-Letter to discuss 
what the victory meant to 
him and highlight some 
personal and team goals for 
the upcoming season. 


The News-Letter: How 
happy was the team as a 
whole with their fifth-place 
finish in this weekend's in- 
vitational? 

Ricky Cavallo: The 
team was pretty happy as 
a whole, We went into the 
tournament without a 197 
or heavyweight, so we auto- 
matically knew we weren't 
getting any points at 20 per- 
cent of the weight classes. 


ranked 10th actually took 
some of the pressure off of 
me because I knew he was 
the favorite going in, and I 
had nothing to lose. I just 
had to listen to my coach 
and perform. 


N-L: How did it feel to 
win your first career title? 

RC: I’ve been injured 
fairly often the past few 
years, so to be able to com- 
pete and wrestle again 
felt amazing. It was re- 
ally great finally winning 
a tournament and hav- 
ing my team in the corner 
with me. 

Having everyone there 
with you in the finals makes 
you wrestle harder and 
push yourself. There’s noth- 
ing like getting to celebrate 
with your team. 


N-L: Obviously wres- 
tling requires physical 
strength, but how impor- 
tant would you say the 
mental game is? 

RC: Having a strong 
mentality is just as impor- 
tant as being strong physi- 
cally. 1 think the mental 
game is a little different for 
everybody. For me person- 
ally, it involves calming my 
mind and not getting too 
anxious to wrestle. 

I just have to treat the 
match as practice. If I get 
too anxious, I can feel 
tired before I even step on 
the mat, so no matter how 
strong someone may be 
physically it doesn’t matter 
if they’re not performing at 
100 percent. 


N-L: Do you have any 
personal goals, or does the 
team have any goals for the 
remainder of the season? 

RC: The team always has 
the goal of producing All- 
Americans and Scholar All- 
Americans. Everyone works 
hard on the mat and in the 
classroom, so it’s always a 
goal to reflect that through 
the athletes obtaining All- 
American or Scholar All- 
American status. 

My personal goal for 
this season is to continue 
to perform to the best of 
my ability and represent 
the team well by becom- 
ing an All-American. 


As 
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Junior Ricky Cavallo won at Messiah. 


Swarthmore beats W. Soccer in Conference finals 


By DAVID GLASS 
For The News-Letter 


This past weekend, 
the now  1ith-ranked 
Hopkins women’s soccer 
team split the Centennial 
Conference Tournament 
with two thrillers, both 
of which were decided by 


penalty kicks. 
The Blue Jays defeat- 
ed the McDaniel Col- 


lege Green Terror in the 
semifinals and fell to the 
Swarthmore College Gar- 
net in the Conference 
Championship. 

Despite not winning 
the Conference title, Hop- 
kins earned an at-large 
bid to the NCAA Tourna- 
ment. They also earned 
the privilege to host the 
first two rounds. 

Junior defender Kyla 
Persky clinched the Jays’ 
victory in the semifinals 
with a goal during penalty 
kicks. 

“At this point it’s be- 
hind us,” Persky said. 
“We have a fantastic op- 
portunity to host the first 
and second rounds of 
the Tournament, so now 
it’s time for us to buckle 
down, learn from our mis- 
takes and come back even 
stronger than before.” 

The semifinal game 
against the Green Ter- 
ror was evenly matched 
throughout. Following a 
scoreless first half, Mc- 
Daniel struck first. Not 
even one minute into the 
second half, forward Katie 


L} 


Kirschenmann sent a shot 
to the back of the net to give 
the Green Terror a 1-0 lead. 

The Blue Jays tied the 
game up in the 66th minute 
after freshman forward Ri- 
ley O'Toole scored off of an 
assist from junior defender 
Toni Abate. 

At the end of regulation, 
the score was still tied at 
one. Two scoreless over- 
times then sent the game to 
penalty kicks. 

Each of the Jays’ first 
three shots went in, com- 
ing off the feet of senior 
forward Bailey Monaco, 
sophomore midfielder Em- 
ily Maheras and senior de- 
fender Hallie Horvath. 

With penalty kicks knot- 
ted up at three a piece, Per- 
sky found the back of the 
net, clinching the victory 
for Hopkins. 

“Taking a [penalty kick] 
in the semifinal game was 
just a tiny piece of a fantas- 
tic team win,” Persky said. 
“It’s an absolute privilege 
to be a part of this program. 
It’s the strength of that sup- 
port that allows us to be so 
successful.” 

Maheras attributes the 
team’s ability to come back 
and outlast McDaniel to a 
strong team dynamic. 

“Every player on the 
team supports one another 
on and off the field,” she 


said. “This team has the | 


best team chemistry out 
of any team that I’ve ever 
played on.” 

In the Centennial Confer- 
ence Championship, Hop- 


kins went up against the 
Swarthmore College Garnet. 

Swarthmore dominated 
the first half, getting off to 
a 2-0 lead with goals in the 
15th minute and the 27th 
minute. However, the Blue 
Jays came ready to play in 
the second half. 

In the 58th minute, Hor- 
vath took a free kick that 
ricocheted off the post 
and went directly to the 
foot of senior defender 
and forward Thea Harvey- 
Brown, who sent a shot past 
Swarthmore goalie Amy 
Shmoys. 

A few minutes later, 
from beyond the box, Mah- 
eras fired one to the back of 
the net to tie the game up 
at two. 

Maheras talked about 
the Jays’ ability to fight 
back from a deficit like they 
did in the semifinals. 

“Coming back from 2-0 
behind in the second half 
was extremely exciting,” 
Maheras said. “Nobody on 
the team gave up, and ev- 
eryone continued to play 
for each other.” 

As in the semifinals, this 
score would hold through 
the end of regulation and 
two overtimes, sending the 
game to penalty kicks. - 

The Garnet took the pen- 
alty kicks 3-1 and the Con- 
ference Championship, as 
Monaco was the lone Blue 
Jay to score. 

However, thanks to an 
at-large bid to the NCAA 
Tournament, the Blue Jays’ 
season will not end there. 
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Maheras_ was _ ecstatic 
about the bid and the com- 
petitiveness that the team 
displayed in the Confer- 
ence Tournament. 

“After managing to 
come back from two 
down in the second half, 
I am very confident with 
our team’s offensive per- 
formance going into 
NCAAs,” she said. 

Persky agreed, express- 
ing similar sentiments 
about the team’s defense. 

“To come back from 
a 2-0 deficit and bring a 
game to [penalty kicks] 
like we did in the finals is 
certainly no easy feat,” she 
said. “Each and every play- 
er on our team kept their 
head up and brought the 
very same intensity from 
the first minute to the last.” 

The Jays look forward to 
taking that intensity into 
the NCAA Tournament. 

“That's the kind of men- 
tality and character that 
simply cannot be taught,” 
Persky said. “More than 
that, it’s the kind of mental- 
ity and character that wins 
national championships.” 

Hopkins will host the 
College of Staten Island, 
Wilkes University and 
22nd-ranked Connecticut _ 
College for the first and sec- 
ond rounds of the NCAA 
Tournament. 

The Blue Jays will 
square off against the Col- 
lege of Staten Island in 
the first round on Satur- 
day, Nov. 11 at 11 a.m. on 
Homewood Field. 
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Dip You Know? 


The volleyball team has received 
all three end-of-season awards, 


including Player, Rookie and Coach 
of the Year, for the second year ina 


row. Senior Elizabeth Wuerstle has 


CALENDAR 


Friday: 
Volleyball vs. Kean: 5:30 p.m. 


Saturday: 


W. Soccer vs. Staten Vr 11 ay 


received her second straight Player 


of the Year honor. 


XC @ NCAA Regionals: 11 p. 


M. Soccer vs. DeSales: 6:3 oH 


Field hockey falls short. 
in Championship game | 


By ESTHER HONG 
Sports Editor 


After finishing the 
regular season atop the 
Centennial Conference, 
the Hopkins women’s 
field hockey team hosted 
the Centennial Confer- 
ence Tournament this past 
weekend for the first time 
since 2000. 

However, after two 
close games, the top-seed- 
ed Blue Jays were not able 
to take home the Cham- 
pionship trophy this past 
Sunday. 

In the first round of the 
Conference Tournament, 
the Blue Jays topped the 
fifth-seeded Haverford 
Fords, who won the Tour- 
nament play-in game ear- 
lier that week. 

The Jays defeated the 
Fords in overtime by a fi- 
nal score of 2-1. Despite a 
hard-fought semifinal vic- 
tory, the Jays were not able 
to continue their momen- 
tum into the finals, falling 
short to the 13th-ranked 
Franklin & Marshall Dip- 
lomats. 

After a memorable win 
against the nationally- 
ranked Diplomats the pre- 
vious week, in which the 
Blue Jays won 2-1 by scor- 
ing in the last 59 seconds 
of play, Sunday’s game 
would be reversed, as the 
Jays fell to the Diplomats 
in the final round of the 
Centennial Tournament 
by a score of 2-1. 

“I think we fought re- 
ally hard in all the games 
we played this weekend,” 
sophomore goalie Jodie 
Baris said. “We had such 
an incredible season, so we 
all feel really proud of our- 
selves and of each other.” 

In their semifinal game, 
the Jays quickly fell be- 
hind after the Fords suc- 
cessfully converted a pen- 
alty corner into a goal. 
Haverford senior Stepha- 
nie Terrell put the ball 
in play, leading to junior 
teammate Alissa Valen- 
tine’s low shot from 14 
yards out. 

With just under 10 min- 
utes of play left in the 
game, Haverford almost 
increased their lead to 


2-0 when the Fords’ mid- 
fielder Paige Carson put 
herself in a one-on-one 
situation against Baris. 
However, Baris was able 
to make the crucial save, 
shifting the momentum of 


the game. 
“My favorite  mo- 
ment was from the game 


against Haverford, when 
we scored on a corner, and 
there was just this palpa- 
ble shift when everyone 
went from thinking ‘we 
have to stay in it’ to ‘we’re 
going to win this.’ And 
then we did,” Baris said. 

The Blue Jays came out 
fighting in the final min- 
utes of play, and with just 
under four minutes in the 
last half, senior forward 
Clare Kavanagh put in a 
corner, which was nabbed 
by sophomore midfielder 
Katie McErlean, who took 
the shot and tied the game 
up at one. 

The score remained 
locked in the final min- 
utes of regulation, and 
the two teams headed into 
sudden-death overtime. 
It took just 95 seconds for 
the Blue Jays to score the 
game-winning goal. 

McErlean once again 
found the ball after a cor- 
ner shot and passed it to 


senior defender Francesca | 


Cali. Cali fired towards 
the net, and the ball was 
lifted over the Fords’ goal- 


keeper by senior forward | 


Morgan Pothast, securing 
the Jays’ spot in the finals. 

After Friday’s win, the 
Blue Jays had Saturday to 
rest before heading into 
the championship game 
on Sunday morning. The 
game marks the Jays’ first 
appearance in a Centenni- 
al Conference champion- 
ship game since 2009. 

“Tt was really amazing 
to host the Tournament this 
year. We worked so hard 
every practice and put ev- 
erything into the team, and 
it paid off,” Baris said. “We 
went farther than anyone 
could have imagined, and 
we represented our school 
with a lot of pride and dig- 
nity.” 

Unfortunately, after the 
arduous game against the 

See F. Hockey, pace B11 
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"Pinter defender vine se Na earned the award i Defender of the Year. 
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_ through the last three sets. The Jays now have an automatic ‘bid to the NCAA | 
_ will play Kean University i in the first round of the playoffs. [ 


M. Soccer drops in 
semifinals 


The first-seeded Blue Jays 
fell to fifth-seeded Dickin- 
son College this past Friday. 
Despite the loss, the Jays 
have received an at-large 
bid to compete in the NCAA 


centennial 
me 
onfer cncece 


The Hopkins women’ s valleytatl team won their second straight Centennial Conference : a 
only this past Sunday, both times against the Swarthmore College Garnet. This time a 


Athlete of the Week: 
Ricky Cavallo 


Junior wrestler Ricky Ca- 
vallo earned his first career 
title after defeating the 10th- 
ranked wrestler in the na- 
tion. His victory led his team 
to finish fifth in the Messiah 


_CHAMPIONS 


Football defeats 
Juniata Eagles 57-14 


The Jays asserted their 
dominance last Saturday as 
they defeated Juniata Col- 
lege. The Jays only need one 


more Conference win to _ 


secure a spot in the NCAA 


Tournament. 
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Invitational. 
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Tournament. 
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Matthew Ritchie 
Sportpinion 


he beginning of 

the NBA season 

has been riddled 

with _ storylines 

that have piqued 
the interest of fans across 
the country. In the Western 
Conference, we’ve seen the 
proliferation of superteams 
not named the Golden State 
Warriors bring a welcomed 
sense of parity. 

The newly formed trio 
of center Karl-Anthony 
Towns, small forward An- 
drew Wiggins and guard 
Jimmy Butler have the up- 
start Minnesota Timber- 
wolves up at the top of the 
Conference with perennial 
powers Golden State and 
the Houston Rockets. 

In Los Angeles, the Clip- 
pers seem to be surviving 
well without point guard 
Chris Paul, with forward 
Blake Griffin fully accept- 
ing his new role as the 
number-one option on the 
team, while guard Lonzo 
Ball is still trying to find 
the correct times to be ag- 
gressive on the Los Angeles 
Lakers. 

In the Eastern Confer- 
ence, point guard Kyrie 
Irving and the Boston 


Celtics have quickly re- 
bounded from the devas- 
tating loss of forward Gor- 
don Hayward and have 
propelled themselves to 
the top spot in the Con- 
ference. Forward Giannis 
Antetokounmpo and cen- 
ter Kristaps Porzingis are 
quickly exhibiting that 
they have the tools to po- 
tentially be two of the best 
players in the League. 
However, the most in- 
triguing story has been 
the struggles of the LeB- 
ron James-led 
Cleveland 
Cavaliers. 


This massive 


stretch of games, losing 
four games in a row against 
a group of teams that in- 
cluded the Brooklyn Nets, 
the Indiana Pacers and the 
New York Knicks, who are 
considered to be some of 
the weakest teams in the 
Eastern Conference. 

In each of those losses, 
they gave up more than 
112 points. A top-tier NBA 
team should not be any- 
where near the bottom of 
the League in any statistical 
category. 


However, 
Cavs fans 
should not 


The team be too con- 
has been shift in the roster cerned about 
slumber- the slow 
ing through has undoubtedly start. The 


their first 11 
games, limp- 


had an effect on 


team has the 
potential to 


ing to a re- the chemistry of piece it to- 
cord of 5-6. gether by at 

Why have the team. least the half- 
the Cavs be- way point in 


come an easy win for op- 
posing teams early this 
season? 

Their defense is atro- 
cious. That’s not an exag- 
geration by any means. 
Teams have 
against Cleveland and had 
their way with them offen- 
sively. Against the Cavs, 
the rest of the NBA is av- 
eraging 113.0. points per 
game, a field goal percent- 
age of 55.4 percent and a 
three-point percentage of 
41.6 percent, leaving the 
team in the bottom three of 
the League in each respec- 
tive category. 

The team has already 
had a considerably bad 
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come in 


the season. 

First off, the team just 
needs time in order to 
build up chemistry. The 
roster experienced a major 
shakeup due to the trade 
with the Boston Celtics, 
where they sent away su- 
perstar point guard Kyrie 
Irving and gained another 
star point guard in Isa- 
iah Thomas, forward Jae 
Crowder and center Ante 
Zizi¢. 

‘The team also added 
former MVP Derrick Rose, 
forward Jeff Green, for- 
ward Cedi Osman, point 
guard José Calderén and 
star guard Dwyane Wade. 

This massive shift in 


the roster has undoubt- 
edly had an effect on the 
chemistry of the team. The 
squad hasn’t yet learned 
how to mold_ together, 
with the starters (besides 
LeBron) struggling to pro- 
duce on a consistent basis. 
However, time does heal 
all wounds, and the lon- 
ger that this team plays to- 
gether, the more comfort- 
able that each player will 
be with each other's play- 
ing styles. 

Putting together a new 
team takes time, but once 
this group figures out its 
roles, the offensive firepow- 


er held by the Cavs will be 


almost impossible to con- 
sistently defend. 

Secondly, the team is 
missing a “big” piece of 
its offense in the form of 
All-Star Isaiah Thomas. 
Thomas, a main piece of the 
blockbuster deal that sent 
Kyrie Irving to the Celtics, 
has been sidelined ‘with 
a lingering hip issue that 
first bothered him in the 
postseason of last year. The 
point guard represents a 
major offensive weapon that 
the Cavaliers are Jacking. 

In the previous year, 
Thomas not only put up 
career highs in points per 
game, sitting at 28, 9 points, 
and in field goal percent- 
age at 46.3 percent, but 
also led the Boston Celtics 
to first place in the East- 
ern Conference. He was 
also second in the League's 
fourth-quarter scoring, av- 
eraging 9.8 points, solidi- 
fying himself as one of the 

SEE NBA, pace B11 
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